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Cl-OSIXG  FEATURES  OF  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC 
CONGRESS. 


An  account  of  the  opening  sessions  and  a  general  outline  of  the 
activities  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Pongress  having 
appeared  in  the  December  number  of  the  Bueuetin,  t lie  following 
resume  embraces  brief  descriptions  of  some  of  tbe  most  important 
Civents  of  dhe  closing  week,  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the  striking  ad¬ 
dresses  made  upon  the  several  occasions,  a  synopsis  of  the  resolu- 


MEDAE  STRCCIC  IN  COMMK.MOKATION  OF  TUE  SECOND  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS. 

This  medal  in  silver  was  Riven  to  each  of  the  delepates  to  the  oonRrcss  at  the  elosinp  hanonet.  Tlronre 
medals  were  Riven  to  the  other  Ruests.  The  medals  were  made  at  the  I'nited  Slates  Mint  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  On  one  side  it  bears  the  followiiiR  leRenil:  “Second  Pan  .\inerican  Scientific  Conpress 
Dec.  27.  P.)li)-Jan.  S,  llllti  Washinplon  C.  S.  On  the  obverse  appears  the  following:  "  Frieiulship 
Solidarity  Progress  Through  Scientific  .Vchievemcnt.” 

tions  passed  as  the  final  act  of  the  congress,  and  a  short  account  of 
the  e.xcursion  to  a  number  of  the  leading  eastern  cities  as  the  final 
event. 

On  Thursday  evening,  January  6,  President  Wilson  addressed  the 
the  congress  at  a  special  session  held  at  Memorial  Continental  Hall. 
The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one,  the  most  representative  inter¬ 
national  gathering  ever  assembled  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
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FAREWELL  BANQUET  TENDERED  DELEGATES  TO  PAN  AMERICAN  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS,  NEW  WILLARD  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

On  the  evening  of  January  8, 1910,  a  farewell  banquet  was  tendered  the  I.atin  American  delegates  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing 
and  the  members  of  the  United  States  delegation  behig  the  hosts  of  the  occasion.  Secretary  Lansing,  who  presided  as  toastmaster,  after  a  brief  but  eloquent  farewell  speech, 
introduced  the  other  speakers,  who  were:  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Eduardo  Suilrei-Mujica,  the  Chilean  ambassador  and  president  of  the  Congress:  Judge  George  Gray,  the 
chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation;  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Julio  Acosta,  minister  of  foreign  afTairs  of  Costa  Rica;  His  Excellency  Sefior  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  the 
minister  from  Bolivia:  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  and  Hon.  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  secretary  general  of  the  Congress. 
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sphere  being  in  attendance.  On  the  stage,  resplendent  with  its  set¬ 
ting  of  decorative  flags  and  flowers,  were  seated  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  president  of  the  congress;  tlie  Latin  American 
ambassadors  and  chairmen  of  the  21  delegations  participating  in  the 
congress;  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  secretary  general  of  the  congress.  In  the  boxes 
flanking  both  sides  of  the  stage  were  Mrs.  Wilson  and  members  of 
the  White  House  family  party;  Mrs.  Lansing,  wife  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States;  the  wives  of  the  attending  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassadors;  and  representative  women  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  auditorium  was  filled  with  the  delegates 
and  members  of  their  families;  members  of  the  Supremo  Court,  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress;  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps,  etc.  The  galleries  were  crowded  by  other  Members 
of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  other  invited  guests. 

The  Chilean  ambassador,  as  president  of  the  congress,  introduced 
President  Wilson  in  a  notably  graceful  and  fitting  address,  and  when 
he  concluded  prolonged  and  hearty  applause  greeted  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  country.  Couched  in  the  lucid  and  forceful  English 
for  which  the  President  is  noted,  his  address  received  tlio  closest 
attention  and  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause.  Among  the  most  notable  of  his  utterances  upon  this  occasion 
are  those  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  political  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  other  American  Republics,  and  the  necessity 
for  establishing  the  ‘foundations  of  amity  so  that  no  one  will  here¬ 
after  doubt  them,”  as  set  out  in  the  following  extract: 

If  nations  are  politically  suspicious  of  one  anotlier,  all  their  intercourse  is  emhar- 
rassed.  That  is  the  reason,  I  take  it,  if  it  he  true,  as  I  hope  it  is,  that  your  thouglits 
even  during  this  congress,  though  the  questions  you  are  called  upon  to  consider  are 
ai)parently  so  foreign  to  politics,  have  again  and  again  been  drawn  back  to  the  political 
Inferences.  The  object  of  American  statesmanship  on  the  two  continents  is  to  see  to 
it  that  American  friendship  is  founded  on  a  rock. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  was  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  on  her  own  authority. 
It  always  has  been  maintained,  and  always  will  be  maintained,  upon  her  own  respon¬ 
sibility.  Hut  the  Monroe  doctrine  demanded  merely  that  Euroj)ean  (iovernments 
should  not  attempt  to  extend  their  political  systems  to  this  side  of  the  .\tlantic.  It 
did  not  disclo.se  the  use  which  the  United  States  intended  to  make  of  her  jwwer  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  a  hand  held  uj)  in  warning,  but  there  was  no  promise 
in  it  of  what  America  was  going  to  do  with  the  implied  and  partial  protectorate  which 
she  apparently  was  trying  to  sid  uji  on  this  side  of  the  water:  and  1  believe  you  will 
sustain  mo  in  the  statement  that  it  has  been  fears  and  suspicions  on  this  score  whic’h 
have  hitherto  prevented  the  greater  intimacy  and  conlidence  and  trust  between  the 
Americas.  The  States  of  .\merica  have  not  been  certain  what  the  United  States  wotdd 
do  with  her  power.  That  doubt  imust  be  removed.  And  latterly  there  has  been  a 
very  frank  interchange  of  views  between  the  authorities  in  \\  ashington  and  those  who 
represented  the  other  States  of  this  hemisphere,  an  interchange  of  views  charming 
and  hopefid,  becaust?  bivsed  uj)on  an  increasingly  sure  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in 
whi<'h  they  were  undertaken.  These  gentlemen  have  seen  that  if  .\merica  is  to  come 
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THK  ?:XCUHSIONISTS  IN  BALTIMORE. 


The  dcle^tes  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Con^fress  and  members  of  their  families  were  received  at  the  city  hall  in  Baltimore  by  Acting  Mayor  John  Hul)ert,  who,  in  the 
absence  of  Mayor  Preston,  extcnde<i  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  city.  Mr.  Hubert  may  be  seen  in  the  center  of  the  oicture,  standing  under  the  chandelier. 
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into  her  own,  into  her  leiritiinate  own,  in  a  world  of  peaee  and  order,  she  iiiu.st  e.stablish 
the  foundations  of  amity  so  that  no  one  will  hereafter  doubt  them. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The.se  conferences  have 
enabled  me  to  foresee  how  it  will  be  accom])lished.  It  will  be  accom))li.shed  in  the 
lir.st  place  by  the  States  of  America  uniting  in  guaranteeing  to  each  other  ah.solutely 
jwlitical  indej)endence  and  territorial  integrity.  In  the  second  place,  and  as  a 
iiecessixry  corollary  to  that,  guaranteeing  the  agreement  to  settle  all  pending  boundary 
disputes  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  audcahle  process;  by  agreeing  that  all  disputes 
among  them.sxdves,  should  they  unhaj)pily  ari.se.  will  be  handled  by  patient,  impartial 
inve.stigation.  and  .settled  by  arbitration;  and  the  agreement  nece.s.sary  to  the  peace  of 
the  Americas,  that  no  State  of  either  continent  will  i>ermit  revolutionary  expeditions 
against  another  State  to  be  fitted  out  on  its  territory,  and  that  they  will  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  munitions  of  war  for  the  purpose  of  sui)plying  revolutionists  against 
iM*ighboring  governments. 

You  see  what  our  thought  is,  gentlemen,  not  only  the  international  peac  e  of  America 
hut  the  domestic  peace  of  America.  If  American  States  are  con.stantly  in  ferment,  if 
any  of  them  are  constantly  in  ferment,  there  will  be  a  standing  threat  to  their  relations 
with  one  another.  It  is  just  as  much  to  our  interest  to  assist  each  other  to  the  orderly 
l)rocesses  within  our  own  borders  as  it  is  to  orderly  processes  in  our  controversies  with 
one  another.  These  are  very  practical  suggestions  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men,  and  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  they  are  going  to  load  the 
way  to  something  that  America  has  prayed  for  for  many  a  generation.  For  they  are 
ba.sed,  in  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  stronger  States  arc  concerned,  upon  the  hand.some 
princi])lc  of  .self-restraint  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  everybody.  They  are  based 
upon  the  i)rinciples  of  absolute  political  ecpiality  among  the  States,  ocpiality  of  right, 
not  ecjuality  of  indulgence.  They  are  based,  in  .short,  ujwn  the  solid,  eternal  founda¬ 
tions  of  ju.stice  and  humanity.  Xo  man  can  turn  away  from  these  things  without 
turning  away  from  the  hope  of  the  world.  These  are  things,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  which  the  world  has  hoped  and  waited  with  prayerful  heart,  (lod  grant  that  it 
may  be  granted  to  America  to  lift  this  light  on  high  for  the  illumination  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  its  final  session  January  8,  1916,  the  congress 
suininarized  its  work  and  outlined  its  recommendations  in  the  form 
of  a  body  of  comprehensive  resolutions.  (3mitting  the  first  sections 
of  the  preamble,  which  cited  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  the 
congress,  its  purpose,  names  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  countries, 
etc.,  the  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote: 

AVherea.s  the  said  congress,  in  accordance  with  its  high  aims  and  purposes,  among 
ttthers  to  increase  the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  several  American  R(‘publics  can  work  to  the  advancement 
of  science,  the  increase  of  culture,  and  the  promotion  of  trade,  commerce,  and  mutual 
heli)fulness,  considered  the  following  program  of  subjects,  divided  according  to  ajrimr 
lU’iate  sections  and  subsections;  and 

Whereas  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  having  carefully  consideretl 
the  foregoing  subjects  in  a  series  of  meetings  heUl  from  December  27,  1915,  until 
January  8,  1910,  adopts  the  following  recommendations: 

I.  That  the  various  American  Republics  arrange  for  joint  action  in  the  matter  of 
'jrchxological  exploration,  in  order  to  formulate  uniform  laws  relating  to  the  survey, 
exploration,  and  study  of  archseological  remains  and  laws ‘to  effectually  safeguard 
such  from  wanton  destruction  or  exploitation. 

II.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  other  Republics,  through  their  respective  Governments,  and  thus  to  the 
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institutiiins  and  public  thereof,  the  iin])ortance  of  promoting  archaeological  research 
and  the  building  of  national  educational  museums  for  the  preservation  of  the  data 
and  material  collected. 

III.  That  the  American  Republics  undertake  as  soon  as  possible  (a)  Acc'urate 
geodetic  measurements  to  determine  national  and  international  limits,  and  to  aid  in 
determining  the  true  shape  of  our  planet,  (b)  Magnetic  measurements  of  their 
respective  surfaces,  and  the  establishment  of  j)crmauent  magnetic  observatories, 
[c)  To  extend  their  gravimetric  measures  to  regions  where  such  have  not  been  taken. 

IV.  That  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent  establish  an  international  triangu¬ 
lation;  and  that  they  also  reach  an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  office  or 
congress  of  cartography  and  geography. 

V.  That  steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  in  all  the  Rej)ublics  a  general  use  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

VI.  Embodies  recommendations  relative  to  the  installation  of  meteorological  organi¬ 
zations  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan  American  meteorological 
service. 

VII.  That  an  international  I’an  American  committee  be  appointed  to  study  and 
report  upon  the  question  of  establishing  a  unifonn  gauge  for  railways. 

\TII.  That  a  Pan  American  committee  on  radio  communication  be  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  radio  communication  over  long 
distances. 

IX.  Recommends  a  cooperative  study  of  forest  conditions  and  forest  utilization 
through  governmental  agencies  and  the  publication  of  data  thereon. 

X.  Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  commi.ssion  to  investigate  and  study  existing 
laws  affecting  the  use  of  water,  conservation  of  surface  and  underground  waters  for 
irrigation  or  industrial  purjxises,  etc.,  and  to  suggest  laws  or  regulations  in  the  interest 
of  general  industry,  navigation,  and  commerce. 

XI.  Suggests  that  the  question  of  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  should  receive  the 
immediate  and  careful  consideration  of  the  several  (Governments  of  the  Americas. 

XII.  That  each  country-  should  maintain  a  well-organized  live-stock  sanitary  service 
comprising  officers,  field  inspectors,  and  laboratory^  force.  The  resolution  embodies 
numerous  details  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  live-stock  sanitary  laws  in  order 
to  prevent  the  exportation,  importation,  and  spread  within  the  country  of  infectious, 
contagious,  or  communicable  diseases  by  means  of  animals,  animal  products,  ships, 
etc.,  and  enjoins  cooperation,  exchange  of  information,  and  mutual  aid  among  the 
services  of  the  several  American  countries. 

XIII.  That  as  soon  as  pos.sible  a  Pan  American  •plant-protection  conference  be  con¬ 
vened,  the  delegates  to  be  technical  experts  from  the  several  American  countries, 
to  discuss  suitable  legislation  relative  to  the  establi.«hment  of  scientific  bureaus  and 
to  recommend  such  cooperative  research  work  and  control  of  plant  introduction  as 
may  be  advisable. 

XIV.  Recommends  the  distribution  of  information  relative  to  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  several  countries  and  of  the  publications  relating  thereto. 

XV.  Recommends  that  important  details  of  the  lives  of  the  liberators  and  states¬ 
men  of  the  continent  should  be  included  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of 
the  American  Republics. 

XVI.  That  there  be  established  in  the  universities  of  the  United  States  chairs  of 
the  history,  development,  and  ideals  of  the  Latin-American  peoples,  and  in  the 
universities  of  Latin  America  similar  chairs  of  instruction  in  regard  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

XVII.  That  Spanish  be  taught  more  generally  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
and  English  more  generally  in  those  of  the  Latin  American  Reimblics,  and  that 
both  languages  be  taught  from  the  ])oint  of  view  of  American  life,  literature,  history, 
and  social  institutions. 
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XVIII.  lIecomiuends“lhe  inauguration  of  tho  Hludy  of  sociology  in  all  American 
universities. 

XIX.  Advoc'ates  the  interchange  of  educators  of  all  grades,  and  of  students  of  univer¬ 
sities  and  normal  and  technical  training  schools. 

XX.  Suggests  that  the  i)residents  of  h'ading  architectural  societies  of  this  hemi- 
snhere  be  requested  to  communicate  with  each  other  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  forming  a 
Pan  American  federation  of  architectural  societies,  and  that  such  federation  should  hold 
conventions  in  different  countries  at  stated  ])eriods. 

XXI.  Kecommends  that  there  be  juiblished  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  the  ‘'Pan 
American  Library,”  with  the  object  of  j)oj)ulari/.ing,  in  the  several  languages  of  the 
continent,  the  best  scientilic,  literary,  and  artistic  works  of  American  authors. 

XXII.  Recommends  the  organization,  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American 
Union,  of  a  department  of  education  which  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  ])ublication  in 
English,  Sj)anish,  and  Portuguese,  of  such  works  on  education  as  are  of  im])ortance 
to  the  Americ-an  countries;  keej)  the  different  Re])ublic8  in  touch  with  educational 
])rogre8s;  juomote  the  study  of  educatiojial  ])roblenis  from  both  national  and  Ameri¬ 
can  standj)oints  in  each  country;  and  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  infor¬ 
mation  among  the  teachers  of  the  continent. 

XXIII.  To  increase  the  fai'ilities  for  the  study  of  international  law  the  congress 
recommends  that  certain  ste])s  be  taken  to  imjjrove  and  enlarge  library  and  reference 
facilities,  such  as — 

(а)  That  a  bibliogra])hy  of  international  law  and  related  subjects  be  published 
with  names  of  ])ublishers  and  ])rices  where  ])racticable; 

(б)  The  i)ublication  of  a  carefully  ])re])ared  index  or  digest  of  the  various  heads 
and  subheads  in  international  law,  with  references  to  all  standard  authorities  upon 
ea<  h  head; 

(c)  That  all  documents  of  State,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  bearing  u])on  interna¬ 
tional  law,  including  treaties,  documents  relating  to  arbitration,  announcements  of 
]»olicy,  etc.,  be  published  in  convenient  form;  and  that  aid  of  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  be  solicited  in  securing  such  material. 

id)  That  a  law  rejwrter  of  international  cases  be  issued. 

2.  That  steps  be  taken  to  extend  the  study  of  international  law  by  increasing  the 
number  of  schools  at  which  courses  in  the  subject  are  given  and  by  diffusing  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  principles  in  the  community  at  large;  and 

(a)  That  as  the  idea  of  direct  government  by  the  people  grows  it  becomes  increas¬ 
ingly  essential  that  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  each  community  be  familiar  with  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  States  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  hence  it  becomes  a 
patriotic  duty  of  our  educational  institutions  to  give  as  thorough  and  extensive  courses 
as  possible  in  this  subject. 

(b)  That  a  course  in  international  law  should  consist  of  systematic  instruction 
extending  over  at  least  a  full  academic  year,  divided  between  international  law  and 
diplomacy. 

(c)  That  prominent  experts  in  international  law  be  invited  from  time  to  time  to 
lec'ture  upon  the  subject  at  tbe  several  institutions. 

3.  With  the  view  of  placing  instruction  in  international  law  upon  a  more  uniform 
and  scientific  basis,  the  congress  makes  extensive  recommendations  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  are  as  follows; 

(a)  In  teaching  the  subject  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  positive  nature  thereof 
and  the  definiteness  of  the  rules.  *  *  *  The  interest  of  students  and  their  enthu¬ 
siasm  can  best  be  aroused  by  imjjressing  upon  them  the  evolutionary  character  of 
the  rules  of  international  law.  Through  such  a  jnesentation  of  the  subject  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  not  fail  to  see  how  the  development  of  jmsitive  rules  of  law  governing  the 
relations  between  States  has  contributed  toward  tbe  maintenance  of  peace. 
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b)  To  emphasize  the  positive  character  of  international  law,  the  widest  possible 
use  should  be  made  of  cases  and  concrete  facts  in  international  experience.  The 
inarshalinf'  of  such  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  develop  or  illustrate  general  principles 
lends  a  dignity  to  the  subject  which  can  not  help  but  have  a  stimulating  influence. 
Hence  international  law  should  be  constantly  illustrated  from  stturces  which  are 
recognized  as  ultimate  authority,  such  as  (a)  cases  both  of  judicial  and  arbitral  deter¬ 
mination;  (ft)  treaties,  protocols,  acts,  and  declarations  of  epoch-making  congresses, 
such  as  Westphalia  flO-lS),  Vienna  (1815),  Paris  (1856),  The  Hague  (1899  and  1907), 
and  I.ondon  (1909);  (c)  dij)lomatic  incidents  ranking  as  j)recedents  for  action  of  an 
international  character;  (d)  the  great  classics  of  international  law. 

(c)  In  the  teaching  of  the  subject  care  should  be  exercised  to  distinguish  the  accepted 
rules  of  international  law  from  questions  of  international  policy. 

(d)  In  a  general  course  on  the  subject  the  experience  of  no  one  country  should  be 
allowed  to  assume  a  conse(iuence  out  of  proiwrtion  to  the  strictly  international  prin¬ 
ciples  it  may  illustrate. 

1.  The  Congre.ss  recommends  that  a  major  in  international  law  in  a  university 
cour.se  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  be  followed,  if  possible,  by  resi¬ 
dence  at  The  Hague  and  attendance  upon  the  Academy  of  International  Law  which 
IS  to  be  established  in  that  city;  *  *  *  and  that  as  many  fellowships  as  possible 
should  be  established  in  the  academy  at  The  Hague. 

5.  Recommends  that  the  study  of  international  law  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality 
with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  that  professor- 
siups  or  departments  devoted  to  its  study  should  be  established  in  every  institution 
of  higher  learning. 

6.  Requests  that  all  law  schools  which  now  offer  no  instruction  in  international  law 
add  to  their  curriculum  a  thorough  course  in  that  subject. 

7.  Recommends  that  institutions  where  instruction  in  international  law  is  lacking 
take  steps  toward  proxiding  such  instruction  by  visiting  professors  or  lecturers,  this 
instruction  to  be  given  in  courses,  and  not  in  single  lectures,  upon  substantive  prin¬ 
ciples  and  not  upon  popular  questions  of  momentary  interest,  and  in  a  scientific  spirit, 
not  in  the  interest  of  any  propaganda. 

8.  Recommends  the  establishment  in  collegiate  institutions  of  specialized  courses 
in  preparation  for  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services. 

9.  Recommends  that  the  study  of  international  law  be  required  in  specialized 
courses  in  preparation  for  business. 

10.  That  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  international  law  in  American  institutions 
special  stress  be  laiil  on  i)roblems  affecting  the  American  Republics  and  upon  doctrines 
of  American  origin. 

XXIV.  Embodies  a  special  resolution  relative  to  the  formal  inauguration,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Congress,  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Lav\  founded 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  12, 1912,  and  extends  to  the  Institute  a  cordial  welcome 
into  the  circles  of  scientific  organizations  of  Pan  America,  and  records  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  Congress  for  a  successful  career  and  the  achievement  of  the  Institute’s 
highest  aims,  etc. 

XXV.  Recommends  to  all  educational  c-stablishments  of  America  the  special  study 
of  the  constitutions,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  Republics  of  this  continent. 

XXVI.  Recommends  to  the  various  universities  of  America  that  a  comparative 
study  of  judicUd  institutions  be  undertaken;  also  to  facilitate  the  knowledge  and  solu¬ 
tion  of  American  private  international-law  problems,  and  to  seek  as  far  as  possible 
uniformity  of  legislation  and  jurisprudence. 

XXVII.  That  all  bar  associations  of  .Vmerican  countries  be  urged  to  exchange 
among  themselves  law  books  and  publications  affecting  the  legal  ])rofeasion,  with  a 
view  to  broadening  and  rendering  closer  their  mutual  relations. 
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[  XXVIII.  Recommends  that  a  compilation  of  the  mining  laws  of  the  American 

ji  countries  be  made  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  with  a  view  to  the  reciprocal 

H  improvement  of  the  laws  of  each  individual  country.  Also,  that  the  several  American 

governments  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  uniformity  of  mining  statistics,  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  their  respective  governments  for  the  systematizing, 
simplifying,  and  standardizing  of  such  statistics. 

XXIX.  That  all  American  countries  inaugurate  a  plan  of  malaria  eradication  and 
(-•ontrol  baseil  upon  the  recognition  of  the  principles  that  the  disease  is  preventable 
to  a  much  larger  degree  than  has  thus  far  been  achieved,  and  that  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  elementary  facts  of  malaria  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  th(‘ 
countries  concerned. 

XXX.  That  the  countries  in  which  yellow  fever  prevails,  or  is  suspected  of  pre¬ 
vailing.  are  urged  to  enact  such  laws  for  its  eradication  as  will  best  accomplish  that 
result.  Also  that  European  colonies  in  America  be  invited  to  adopt  measures  for  its 
elimination. 

XXXI.  That  such  of  the  American  Republics  as  have  not  done  so  already  should 
ratify  the  international  conventions  concerning  the  white  slave  trade. 

XXXII.  That  there  be  established  uniform  methods,  documents,  statistics,  port 
charges,  administrative  regulations,  and  classifications,  as  employed  in  international 
trade  between  the  North,  Central,  and  South  American  countries.  Also  that  pro¬ 
vision  be  made  for  the  collection  and  study  of  material  on  this  subject  through  some 
organization  which  will  insure  a  thorough  and  scientific  investigation  of  the  problem. 

XXXIII.  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  systems  of  taxation 
existing  in  the  different  American  Republics. 

XXXIV.  That  the  Governments  deriving  important  revenues  from  the  consumji- 
tion  of  alcohol  should  organize  their  systems  of  taxation  so  that  the  economic  interests 
be  subordinated  to  the  higher  intere.sts  of  a  social  and  moral  order,  which  tend  to  the 
suppression  of  alcoholism. 

XXXV.  That  it  is  advisable  that  the  different  monetary  systems  of  the  Republics 
be  .studied  from  a  scientific  ]>oint  of  view  and  in  connection  with  the  exjverience  of  the 
various  American  countries  in  such  matters. 

XXXVI.  That  the  American  Republics  make  uniform,  as  far  as  possible,  the  basis 
and  adopt  a  common  time  for  the  taking  of  census,  and  ado])t  uniform  principles  in 
commercial  and  demographic  statistics. 

In  conclusion,  the  congress  specially  recommends,  for  execution  hy 
the  present  Pan  American  Union  or  hy  means  of  any  other  institution 
in  actual  existence  or  to  he  established,  the  following  propositions: 

The  establishment  of  an  inteUectual  Pan  American  union  to  unite 
the  various  associations  of  different  character — technical,  medical, 
legal,  etc. — divided  into  sections  according  to  groups  that  may  be 
deemed  convenient,  such  as  a  university  section,  a  library  section, 
etc.  The  details  thereof  are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  congress 
in  the  form  of  four  propositions  dealing  with  the  proposed  union. 

The  congress  requests  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
transmit  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  recommendations  contained 
in  the  final  act  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  congress,  and  suggests  that  a  Government  specially 
interested  in  any  one  of  the  resolutions  or  recommendations  should 
take  the  initiative  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

In  pursuance  of  the  proposition  made  by  the  delegation  of  Chile, 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  next  conference  of  the  Third 
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Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  would  take  place  in  the  city  of  Lima, 
Peru,  in  1921,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
Peru,  and  for  that  purpose  the  following  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Dr.  Don 
Javier  Prado  y  Ugarteche,  rector  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
Lima;  Dr.  Don  Manuel  Vicente  Villaron,  Lima;  and  Dr.  Don  Ale¬ 
jandro  Deustua,  Lima  (who  is  a  member  of  the  present  delegation  of 
Peru),  were  appointed  to  constitute  the  committee  on  preliminaries 
which  is  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  said  congress. 

Upon  motion  of  his  excellency  the  ambassador  of  Brazil,  seconded 
by  the  minister  of  Cuba,  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Before  final  adjournment  Judge  George  Gray,  chairman  of  the  del¬ 
egation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  presented  the  following 
resolution ; 

Resolved,  That  the  official  delegation,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  expresses  its 
most  earnest  appreciation  of  the  acceptance  by  all  the  other  American  Governments 
of  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government  to  participate  in  this  congress,  and 
of  the  eminent  and  representative  character  of  the  delegates  and  members  who  are  in 
attendance  from  these  countries,  and  that  it  desires  to  emphasize  the  sj-mpathy,  cor¬ 
diality,  and  unanimity  of  opinion  and  sentiment  which  the  delegates  of  the  ^  isiting 
countries  have  manifested  in  all  their  relations,  not  only  wuth  each  other  but  with  the 
United  States  delegates,  and  in  conducting  the  discussions  and  reaching  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  congress,  thus  showing  a  spirit  of  practical  Pan  Americanism  which  de¬ 
serves  the  approval  of  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  all  the  participating  nations, 
and  which  will  give  this  congress  a  notable  position  in  the  historj'  of  Pan  American 
gatherings. 

He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominici,  minister  of  Venezuela 
and  chairman  of  the  Venezuelan  delegation,  who  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution ; 

Resolved,  That  the  congress  hereby  expresses  its  deep  appreciation  of  the  hospitality, 
courtesies,  and  attentions  shown  the  delegates  and  members  from  the  visiting  countries 
by  the  Goveriimert  and  delegates  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Washington, 
and  that  it  desires  to  record  its  profound  satisfaction  with  the  efficient  work  done  by 
the  executive  officers  and  staff  of  the  congress,  including  especially  H‘s  Excellency 
Senor  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  the  Chilean  ambassador,  president  of  the  congress; 
Hon.  William  Phillips,  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee;  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
secretary  general  of  the  congress;  Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  assistant  secretary  general; 
the  chairmen  of  the  sections;  the  assistant  secretaries  of  the  sections  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  assistants;  and  the  interpreting  and  stenographic  staff,  who  have  all  labored  loy¬ 
ally  and  faithfully  for  the  success  of  the  congress. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  were  unanimously  approved  by  a  viva 
voce  vote  of  the  congress.  The  closing  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  final  address  of  the  president  of  the  congress,  his  excellency  the 
ambassador  of  Chile,  who  concluded  by  adjourning  this  session  of 
the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress  until  the  year  1921,  at 
Lima,  Peru. 


rhoto  by  ('ay  wood-Dnicker. 

LUNCHEON  TENDERED  BY  THE  PHILADELPHIA  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 


At  Philadelphia  the  excursionists  were  tendered  a  hincheon  at  the  Bellevu^Stratford  Hotel,  the  speech  of  welcome  bein;:  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  mayor  of  the’city. 
After  the  luncheon  the  visitors  were  taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city,  and  in  the  evening  were  guests  of  the  mayor  at  a  performance  of  Mozart's  “  The  Magic  Flute”  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
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In  many  respects  the  cro\\nung  event  of  the  congress  was  the  fare¬ 
well  banquet  given  on  Saturday  night,  January  8,  to  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  delegates  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  the  delegation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  ballroom  on  the  tenth  floor  of 
the  New  Willard  Hotel  was  beautifully  and  appropriately  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  Displayed  on  the  walls  in  graceful  festooning  were 
the  flags  of  the  21  American  llepublics,  which,  in  turn,  were  set  off 
by  graceful  floral  decorations. 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  room  was  a  long  table  at  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  presided,  with  the  Brazilian  ambassador  upon  his  right 
and  the  Chilean  ambassador  at  his  left.  Then,  on  either  side,  were 
seated  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  chairmen  of  the  visiting  delegations.  The  great 
body  of  guests  were  placed  around  40  small  tables  arranged  in  par¬ 
allel  rows.  In  all,  nearly  400  guests  were  present. 

The  speaking  of  the  evening  was  begun  by  Secretary  Lansing,  who 
presided,  in  a  graceful  welcome  to  the  guests  and  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  congress.  He  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  president  of 
the  congress.  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suarez-Mujica,  the 
Chilean  ambassador;  Judge  Gray,  the  chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation;  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don  Julio  Acosta,  the  minister  for  for¬ 
eign  affairs  of  Costa  liica  on  special  mission;  His  Excellency  Sr.  Don 
Ignacio  Calderon,  the  minister  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott, 
secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  and 
John  Barrett,  secretary  general  of  the  congress. 

Secretary  Lansing  spoke  briefly  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  I  had  the  privilege  of  addre.«sing  this  great  congress  at  its  opep-ing 
session,  and  now  I  again  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  at  thi.^  Iasi 
gathering. 

At  the  opening  session  I  expressed  the  hope  that  Pan  America  would  be  the  keynote 
of  this  congress,  and  now  to-day,  after  two  weeks  of  your  sessions,  I  can  say  that  my 
hope  has  been  realized  and  more  than  realized,  and  yet  at  this  time  of  congratula¬ 
tions  there  is,  I  am  sure,  with  us  all  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  friends  we  have  made, 
the  close  intimacy  in  which  we  have  been  for  these  past  two  weeks,  must  come  to  an 
end,  and  those  that  have  been  here  are  to  separate  and  go  their  several  ways. 

I  wish  to  assure  you,  our  ^^sitors  from  the  other  Republics,  that  it  has  not  only 
been  an  honor  but  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  you,  officially 
and  in  our  homos.  We  have  come  to  know  each  other  better  than  wo  knew  each 
other  before.  We  have,  I  feel,  formed  a  friendship  that  is  new  in  the  Americas 
We  shall  not  forget  you  and  we  hope  you  will  not  forget  us. 

Every  man  loves  his  native  land  above  all  others.  We  call  that  patriotism,  and 
(he  destiny  of  a  nation  is  in  the  hearts  of  its  people,  and  yet  how  can  a  man’s  patriot¬ 
ism,  even  though  he  give  his  life  for  his  country,  be  better  exemplified  than  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  which  are  uniting  our  Republics,  which  are  growing 
stronger  as  the  days  go  by,  and  which  I  trust  will  ever  grow  stronger  with  the  years. 

Gentlemen,  when  you  return  to  your  homes,  I  hope  that  each  man  will  act  as  an 
apostle  of  Pan  Americanism,  teaching  his  fellow  citizens  the  truth  as  to  other  Repub¬ 
lics,  wiping  away  ev'ery  idea  of  suspicion  or  doubt  as  to  their  motives  or  their  inten¬ 
tions  or  their  willingness  to  help  their  fellow  Republics.  Pan  Americanism—  and 
24302— Bull.  1—10 - 2 
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you  see  I  must  return  to  that  theme  always — Pan  Americanism  ought  to  be  our  guide 
in  all  our  intercourse,  the  guardian  of  our  mutual  interests,  and  the  hope  of  America 
for  all  time. 

His  excellency,  the  Chilean  ambassador,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suarez, 
who  as  president  of  the  scientific  congress  followed  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  assembly  as  a  body,  responded 
tvith  a  sincere  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  extended 
to  the  congress  both  officially  and  by  the  private  society  of  the  land, 
and  in  a  charming  manner  referred  to  the  “interesting  and  most 
enlightened  feminine  element  who,  with  their  inexhaustible  kindness, 
have  honored  the  members  of  this  congress.”  The  ambassador 
thanked  the  United  States  Government  for  “having  taken  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  increase  the  currents  of  Pan  Americanism  and 
to  impress  the  international  policy  of  America  with  a  stamp  of  closer 
and  more  frank  confraternity,”  and  continued  as  follows: 

In  this  wise  there  is  being  formed  for  the  nations  of  the  three  Americas  a  common 
atmosphere;  there  is  being  built  a  .sort  of  new  home — the  Pan  American  home — 
under  whose  shadow  and  through  the  bonds  established  by  the  drawing  together  of 
individuals  we  are  to  profit,  without  any  hindrance  on  behalf  of  our  common  develop¬ 
ment,  by  the  natural  resources  of  our  countries,  by  the  well-proven  energy  of  our 
races,  and  by  all  the  moans  that  the  stupendous  progress  of  the  world  during  the  last 
fourth  of  a  century  offers  to  human  life,  peace,  and  happiness. 

Let  us  hope  that  educational  enterprise  and  labor  will  ultimately  place  our  coun¬ 
tries  upon  the  same  moral  and  intellectual  level;  that  the  great  material  agencies  of 
communication  and  rapprochements — the  railroad  and  the  steamer — wdll  link  our 
cities  and  multiply  our  commerce;  that  the  indefatigable  scouts  of  public  health 
will  extend  the  ble.ssings  of  sanitation  and  hygiene  to  the  remotest  and  most  dan¬ 
gerous  corners  in  the  continent.  Let  us  hope  that  the  sense  of  justice  and  right  .shall 
rule  unhindered  among  our  peoples  and  Governments;  lot  us  hope  that  the  great 
discoveries  with  which  talents  such  as  Edison’s  have,  during  recent  times,  enriched 
the  fields  of  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  application,  shall  be  fruitfully  util¬ 
ized  as  instruments  for  the  achievement  of  our  material  progress,  instead  of  being 
used,  as  is  now  unfortunately  the  case  across  the  waters,  in  precipitating  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  progress  and  the  destruction  of  men  and  of  nations. 

He  concluded  by  proposing  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  the  “highest  symbol  of  the  country  which  so  fra¬ 
ternally  has  been  entertaining  us.” 

Following  the  address  of  the  ambassador  from  Chile  the  Hon. 
George  Gray,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation,  delivered  a 
farewell  address  to  the  foreign  delegates.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  dwelt  on  the  contrast  offered  in  the  existing  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Republics  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  at  present 
obtaining  between  the  nations  of  Europe  on  the  other,  incidentally 
touching  on  the  matter  of  American  neutrality  and  the  duties  to 
civilization  and  humanity  which  have  devolved  upon  the  people  of 
the  Americas,  as  follows : 

It  is  for  us  of  the  Pan  American  States  to  see  that  our  judgments  are  not  confused 
by  this  anarchy  of  war.  We  have  not  contributed  directly  or  remotely  to  the  causes 
which  have^brought  it_about.  It  is  our  right  and  our  duty  as  States  to  be  neutral  and 
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to  maintain  and  defend  our  neutrality.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  neutrality  of  public 
opinion— there  can  be  no  such  tiling  as  moral  neutrality — the  free  and  intelligent 
peojiles  of  these  Americas  can  not  be  expected  to  sit  as  silent  and  indifferent  spectator.^ 
in  the  world’s  great  amphitheater  and  view  the  enactment  of  the  bloodiest  drama  in 
all  liistory  and  not  raise  their  voices  in  protest  against  its  unspeakable  and  causeless 
horrors.  We  must  do  something  to  vindicate  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  peace- 
loving  Pan  American  people  to  resist  the  groat  tide  of  lawlessness  and  savagery  that 
seems  now  to  threaten  to  engulf  the  world — by  upholding  the  standards  of  civilization, 
peace,  and  humanity.  Unembarrassed  as  we  are  by  dynastic  ambitions  and  breathing 
an  air  free  from  the  baleful  poison  of  militarism  we  may,  in  God’s  proiddence,  bo 
enabled  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  by  our  example,  and  to  spread  a  gospel  not 
of  hate  but  of  friendliness  and  good  will  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  Not  with 
unintelligent  complacency,  but  with  all  reverence  and  humility,  may  we  not  stand 
so  together  in  this  great  world  crisis  and  maintain  those  great  princii)les  of  justice  and 
luimanity  wliich  can  not  be  effaced  from  the  liearts  of  men? 

In  concluding  his  eloquent  address  Judge  Gray  said: 

Never  since  these  continents  were  first  pressed  by  the  feet  of  white  men  has  such 
an  opportunity  come  to  the  peoples  of  North,  Central,  and  South  America  to  unite 
for  their  own  advancement  and  for  the  blessing  of  the  world.  We  need  no  formal 
treaties  to  impel  us  to  the  unity  of  thought  and  action  that  will  make  the  injury  of 
one  be  the  injury  of  all.  It  is  for  us,  of  all  the  world,  to  make  a  moral  salvage  of  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  to  paraphrase  the  words  of  our  President — the  Americas  ask  nothing 
for  themselves  except  what  they  have  a  right  to  ask  for  humanity  itself. 

Friendliness  and  good  will  have  been  the  atmosphere  in  which  this  congress  has 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  It  is  only  for  the  jieoples  of  the  two  continents 
to  will  to  be  friends  and  the  work  is  accomplished.  Time  and  circumstance  have 
drawn  us  together.  W’e  can  not  ignore  the  community  of  our  interests  if  we  would, 
nor  can  we  neglect  the  duty  of  cooperation  which  that  community  imposes  upon  us. 

With  the  performance  of  that  duty  of  coo]>eration  will  come,  I  am  sure,  the  mutual 
respect  upon  which  alone  true  friendship  can  be  founded.  On  such  foundation  I  look 
forward  hopefully  to  a  union  of  the  peojdes  of  Pan  America  more  enduring  than  any 
that  come  from  treaties  or  laws. 

Gentlemen  of  the  congress,  your  meeting  in  this  Capital  City  has  brightened  our 
hope  for  the  future,  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation  I  bid  our  brethren 
of  Latin  America  a  regretful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

The  next  speaker,  Sr.  Don  Julio  Acosta,  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
of  Costa  Rica  and  representing  thatRepuhlic  on  special  mission,  spoke 
in  Spanish,  the  following  being  a  free  translation  of  his  remarks; 

This  banquet  marks  a  solemn  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Americas,  occurring  as  it 
does  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  most  important  scientific  congresses,  whose  sessions  have 
just  terminated,  that  liave  ever  been  held  by  the  free  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  results  can  not  be  long  in  becoming  evident,  because  this  policy  of  true 
American  solidarity  has  for  a  number  of  years  entered  deeply  into  our  hearts,  and 
each  day  we  feel  more  and  more  impelled  to  lend  it  our  undivided  support  and  to 
consider  it  a  lofty  ideal  to  which  we  should  devote  the  energy  of  our  lives. 

The  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  amity  and  interest  is  being  slowly  but  surely 
realized.  This  congress  has  already  greatly  advanced  in  this  direction,  but  much 
is  still  left  to  be  done.  The  c'ongress  urges  not  only  encouragement  in  the  economic 
development  of  the  Latin-Ainerican  Kcpublics,  but  also  the  immediate  diffusion  of 
education  among  the  masses  in  order  to  properly  ])repare  us  for  the  new  program 
which  i)resent  world  events  will  impose  upon  us  as  a  law  of  progress  and  social  well¬ 
being. 
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I  thiiik  that  this  distinguished  group  of  the  delegates  of  the  Americas  which  has 
assembled  in  Washington  will  have  understood,  from  what  I  have  observed,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  the  Ijatin-American  Republics  and  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  in  the  United  States  will  be  the  most  jwwerful  lever  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  perfect  understanding  among  the  nations  of  the  Americas.  By  ac(|uiring 
these  languages  we  will  be  enabled  to  read  the  minds  of  the  different  races  who  inhabit 
this  hemisphere  and  attain  that  complete  unity  of  aspiration  which  will  come  as  a 
consecjuence  of  a  perfect  harmony  and  a  stronger  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  the 
Americas.  A  most  favorable  impression  has  been  made  upon  me  whenever  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lady  or  an  intelligent  girl  residing  in  Washington  has  spoken  to  me  in  the 
language  of  my  country. 

We  shall  not  easily  forget  this  splendid  and  imjiressive  assembly  in  which  all  of 
our  countries  were  represented  nor  that  manifestation  of  enthusiasm  of  the  nations 
to  the  south  of  the  United  States  for  the  generous  hospitality  which  this  great  people 
and  their  Government  have  shown  to  the  delegates;  and  the  noble  thoughts  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  in  his  address  of  the  Gth  instant  have  permitted  us  to  feel  that  American 
fraternity  is  not  an  idle  dream  but  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  basis  of  our  future, 
and  that  we  should  carry  to  our  homes,  more  or  less  distant,  the  warmth  of  the  lofty 
and  virile  ideals  in  the  midst  of  which  the  memorable  sessions  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress  were  held. 

Gentlemen,  I  drink  to  the  happiness  of  the  Americas,  to  the  diffusion  of  public 
instruction  in  the  humblest  of  American  homes,  and  to  that  tnie  loyalty  which  must 
ever  reign  in  the  relations  of  our  peoples  in  their  dealings  with  each  other. 

His  excellency,  Minister  Calderon,  of  Bolivia,  responding  for  the 
delegations  from  Latin  America,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  astronomers  that,  invading  the  limitless  space,  are  patiently  trying  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  mysteries  of  creation,  tell  us  that  in  the  perpetual  evolution  of  the  myriads 
of  stars  there  is  a  constant  and  regular  process  by  which  shapeless  nebula'  evolve  in 
perhaps  millions  of  years  into  a  compact  body  like  our  planetary  system,  and  that 
all  those  wonderful  and  marvelous  transformations  take  place  as  orderly  and  regularly 
■as  day  follows  night. 

When  man  as  a  free  agent  chooses  to  submit  himself  to  the  moral  laws  that  are  as 
permanent  and  unchangeable  as  all  natural  laws,  the  result  is  peace  and  harmony. 
In  the  social  and  political  evolution  of  the  nations  democracy  is  the  supreme  expres¬ 
sion  of  justice  and  right,  the  fundamental  basis  for  peace  and  happiness. 

The  New  World  has  discarded  all  the  artificial  and  degrading  impositions  originated 
in  times  when  the  self-respect  and  the  rights  of  man  were  crushed  under  the  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  creation  of  nobility,  supported  by  might  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  America  has  reestablished  mankind 
to  the  fullness  of  its  rights. 

It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  our  progress  and  social  advance  under  the  great 
principles  of  justice,  equal  rights,  and  duties  for  all  is  promoting  the  future  j)eace  of 
the  world. 

Civilization  and  progress  are  complex  facts  and  the  result  of  coordinate  efforts  for 
the  welfare  of  mankind  inspired  in  rightfulness  and  sympathy.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  the  truth  is  better  understood  that  the  advance  of  the  human  race  represents 
the  sum  total  of  the  well-being  of  one  and  every  nation.  The  whole  trend  of  our 
civilization,  the  constant  mastery  of  the  great  elements  of  nature,  the  increasing 
output  of  manufacturing,  the  almost  obliteration  of  time  and  space  by  the  use  of  steam 
and  electricity,  are  telling  us  that  no  nation  can  grow  and  develop  only  within  itself; 
that  the  universal  exchange  of  thoughts,  of  the  pro<lucts  of  industry,  and  the  expansion 
of  capital  are  as  necessary  to  the  world’s  i)rogress  as  food  to  the  human  body. 
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Gentlemen,  this  congress  marks  an  epoch  in  the  r(*lations  of  onr  Republics.  It  met 
in  a  historic  moment.  By  its  contributions  to  the  store  of  knowledge  it  has  earned  the 
respect  of  the  men  of  science,  and  by  recognizing  the  great  principle  of  Pan  American¬ 
ism  it  has  taken  the  most  forward  step  toward  the  s(jlidarity  of  America.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  message  to  Congress  has  masterfully  expounded  the  meaning  of  that  great 
doctrine,  which  excludes  no  man,  threatens  no  country,  but  is  the  culmination  of  that 
great  universal  yearning  for  freedom,  for  peace,  justice,  and  amity. 

Speaking  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Liternational  Peace, 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  the  secretart’,  told  the  guests  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  felt  by  that  organization  because  so  many  delegates,  eminent 
scientists,  diplomatists,  and  others  had  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
foundation  to  come  to  Wasliington  to  attend  the  Congress.  In 
expressing  particular  thanks  to  the  countries  represented  and  their 
delegates.  Dr.  Scott  said: 

I  beg  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  endowment  how  grateful  we  likewise  are  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  affairs  of  the  American  countries  for  the  very  great  aid  they  gave  us  in  our 
endeavor  to  select  representative  scholars,  economists,  anil  j)ublicists,  who  might 
j)roperly  claim  to  represent  their  best  thought  and  achievement. 

And,  finally,  I  should  like  to  express  the  gratitude  that  the  authorities  of  the  endow¬ 
ment  feel  toward  these  gentlemen  of  South  America  and  of  Central  America  who  havi* 
traveled  so  long  and  so  far  in  order  to  be  with  us  and  by  their  presence  to  add  not 
merely  to  the  interest  but  to  the  value  of  the  ])roceedings  of  this  congress. 

Dr.  Scott  declared  that  the  great  value  of  such  a  gathering,  over 
and  above  the  actual  work  of  the  congress,  is  the  personal  contact 
and  intercourse  which  lays  the  foundations  of  future  friendships, 
loyal  and  harmonious  cooperation,  anti  better  tiiulerstandings. 
Along  this  thought  he  said: 

In  times  past  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  was — and  in  (his  regard  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  we  have  separated  ourselves  from  times  ])ast— that  the  poojtles  of  different 
countries  were  strangers  and  that  the  word  stranger  in  the  remote  past  was  very  much 
akin  to  enemy.  The  peoples  of  one  country  disliked  the  peojtles  of  another  country, 
largely  because  they  did  not  know  them.  If  they  had  known  them  they  would  have 
found  under  the  surface  and  at  heart  that  they  were  very  mtich  like  themselves,  and 
in  coming  into  contact  with  them  and  in  knowing  them  they  would  have  felt  them¬ 
selves  inevitably  drawn  together.  To  the  Greek  the  foreigner  was  a  barbarian;  to 
the  Roman  the  foreigner  was  an  enemy,  and  so  it  has  been  almost  to  our  own  day. 

Little  by  little,  however,  by  intercourse  and  bj'  personal  friendshii>s,  we  are  breaking 
down  the  barriers  that  formerly  sei)arated  us;  we  are  learning  to  know  one  another; 
we  are  seeing  that,  notwithstanding  outward  differences,  our  ideals  are  much  the 
same,  and  that  in  the  stranger  of  to-day,  we  greet  a  possible  friend  of  the  morrow. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Scott  saitl: 

There  is  a  verj'  apt  French  expression  which  I  should  like  to  quote  and  to  make 
my  own,  for  it  exjtresses  in  some  fotir  or  five  words  all  that  I  would  like  to  say,  more 
than  I  have  said,  and  indeed  more,  I  believe,  than  anyone  can  reasonably  hope  to 
say  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind.  The  expression  is  Tout  comprendre,  c'esl  tout  par- 
donner — to  know  is  to  pardon— to  understand  is  to  forget,  is  to  forgive,  and  I  am  qtiite 
sure,  gentlemen,  that  if  we  will  all  give  ourselves  the  trouble  to  understand  each 
other,  those  of  the  South  to  understand  their  brothers  of  the  North,  and  those  of  the 
North  to  understand  their  brothers  of  the  South,  there  will  be  no  longer  misunder- 
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sUiudings  of  an  international  character  between  us,  and  that  we  shall  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  permanent  jreace,  because  it  will  be  a  i)eace  bottomed  uj)on  under¬ 
standing  and  mutual  resj)ect. 

Secretary  Lansing  then  called  upon  Director  General  Barrett,  and 
the  latter,  in  his  capacity  of  secretary  general  of  the  congress,  stated 
that  the  success  of  the  gathering  was  due  to  the  splendid  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  Hon.  William  Phillips,  the 
Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Barrett  took  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  express  his  profound  appreciation  of  the  loyal  cooper¬ 
ation,  faithful  labors,  and  ellicient  aid  which  he  had  received  through¬ 
out  the  congress  from  the  entire  organization  staff.  He  expressed 
his  keen  satisfaction  and  pleasure  that  the  growing  friendly  relations 
between  the  American  nations,  the  closer  union  of  their  interests  and 
activities  are  so  generally  appreciated  by  all,  especially  so  since  in 
these  manifestations  of  closer  Pan  American  relations  he  sees  the 
fruition  of  a  labor  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  many  years. 

A  feature  of  the  banquet  was  the  distribution  of  medals,  silver  to 
the  delegates  and  bronze  to  the  guests,  struck  off  by  the  United  States 
mint  at  Philadelphia  in  commemoration  of  the  Second  Pan  American 
Scientific  Congress  bearing  the  words  on  one  side,  “Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Congress,  Dec.  27,  1915-Jan.  8,  1916,  Washing¬ 
ton  U.  S.  A.,”  and  on  the  other  the  legend,  “Friendship  Solidarity 
Progress  Through  Scientific  Achievement,”  and  figures  representing 
North  and  South  America  with  hands  clasped  over  a  relief  map  of 
North  and  South  America  with  an  outline  of  the  Pan  American 
Building  at  the  base. 

The  concluding  feature  of  the  plan  arranged  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  congress  consisted  of  an  excursion  to 
several  eastern  cities  and  universities.  Lack  of  space  preventing  a 
detailed  account,  the  following  summary  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  trip. 

Leaving  the  Union  Station  at  Washington  in  a  special  parlor  car 
train  of  nine  coaches  on  the  morning  of  January  10,  the  party  arrived 
at  Baltimore  at  1 1  a.  m.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  delegation  from  the 
Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  after  a  pleasant  automobile 
drive  through  Druid  Hill  Park  and  the  central  part  of  the  city,  they 
were  received  at  the  city  hall  by  Acting  Mayor  John  Hubert,  who 
extended  the  city’s  welcome.  The  response  on  behalf  of  the  visitors 
was  made  by  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  chairman  of  the  delegation  from 
Argentina.  After  the  reception  the  party  attended  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  at  which  function  informal 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Griswold,  who  presided;  Gov.  Golds- 
borough  of  Maryland;  Dr.  Goodnow,  president  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Latin  American  guests  by  Dr.  Al¬ 
berto  Gutierrez,  of  Bolivia.  Automobiles  then  took  the  visitors  for 
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a  sight-seein"  tour  to  several  departments  of  the  university,  Roland 
Park,  the  Baltimore  Country  Club,  and  through  the  residential  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  At  6  p.  m.  the  party  left  on  the  same  special  train 
for  Philadelphia,  whore  they  arrived  at  8  p.  m. 

The  following  morning  the  party  first  visited  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  welcoming  address  by  Dr.  Smith,  provost 
of  the  university,  wius  interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish¬ 
speaking  visitors  by  one  of  the  Latin  American  students.  Mr.  llano 
e.xtended  a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  100  or  more  students  from  Latin 
American  countries  who  arc  in  attendance  at  the  institution.  Dr. 
Rodrigo  Octavio,  of  Brazil,  replying  for  the  party  of  visitors.  The 
Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum  and  other  places  of  interest  were 
visited  before  the  party  assembled  at  the  luncheon  tendered  by  the 
Philadelphia  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  at  the  Hotel  BeUevue-Stratford. 
After  the  luncheon,  ])resided  over  by  Mr.  John  Barrett,  the  speech 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  mayor  of  the  cit}'. 
Ml’.  Barrett  spoke  hriefiy  in  introducing  Dr.  Quesada,  who  replied 
happily  for  the  visitors.  He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Ramon  Salas 
Edwards,  professor  of  English  and  mathematics  at  the  Institute  of 
Chile,  and  Gen.  Carlos  Cuervo  M.,  of  Colombia,  formerly  minister  of 
war  and  foreign  atfairs  of  his  country.  After  the  luncheon  the  visitors 
were  taken  on  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city,  and  in  the  evening  were 
the  guests  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  at  a  performance  of  Mozart’s 
“Die  Zauber-Flbte,”  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  A  buffet 
supper  and  dance  at  the  BeUevue-Stratford  Hotel  concluded  the  day’s 
entertainment. 

The  next  day,  January  12,  the  party  proceeded  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  to  visit  tlie  famous  university,  where  the  formal  meeting  in 
Nassau  Hall  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Barrett.  President  Hibben 
of  the  university  welcomed  the  visitors.  Dr.  Eduardo  Pinto,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Costa  Rican  delegation,  replying  for  the  excursionists. 
An  informal  luncheon  was  served  in  Proctor  Hall,  followed  by 
speeches  by  Dr.  Andres  J.  Montolio,  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  and 
others,  concluding  with  an  address  by  Prof.  Brown,  of  the  university, 
in  Spanish.  Returning  to  the  station  after  the  luncheon,  the  party 
left  for  New  York,  arriving  at  4  p.  m. 

The  series  of  entertainments  provided  for  the  distinguished  visitors 
by  the  officials,  business  organizations,  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  metropolis  opened  immediately  upon  their  arrival  with  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Hotel  AYaldorf-Astoria,  where  the  first 
welcome  was  extended  by  Mr.  Cabot  Ward,  park  commissioner  of 
New  York,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Barrett.  At  7.30  p.  m. 
an  elaborate  banquet,  served  in  the  main  banquet  hall  of  the  great 
hostelry,  was  tendered  the  delegates  and  men  of  the  party  by  the  Pan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States,  the  ladies  ana  other  invited 
guests  occupying  the  balcony  boxes. 


Photo  by  Pueh  Bros. 

THE  EXCURSIONISTS  AT  YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  lYesident  Hadley  of  Yale  in  the  rotunda  of  Memorial  Hall  and  then  informally  received  by  the  president  and  Mrs.  Hadley  and  the  deans  and  directors 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  university,  being  subsequently  entertained  at  luncheon  in  the  university  dining  hall. 
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Mr.  Henry  Wliite,  president  of  the  society,  presided  at  the  banquet 
and  made  the  opening  address.  Mr.  White  was  followed  hy  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchell,  from  whose  notable 
utterances  the  following  arc  brief  excerpts: 

T.et  us  strive  for  intellectual  understanding.  I^et  us  seek  the  basis  of  appreciation 
of  our  contributions  to  civilization,  and  there  will  develop  as  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  our  friendship  closer  economic  relations  to  cement  the  bonds  of  friendship.  New 
York  extends  her  hands  in  w'elcome  to  the  people  of  the  south,  and  speaks  for  all 
America  when  she  says  that  she  seeks  to  render  you  service,  but  only  a  service  that 
will  re.«pond  to  your  desires  and  that  will  strengthen  and  not  impair  good  feeling  and 
mutual  regard. 

But,  gentlemen,  the  significance  of  this  congress  seems  to  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  cementing  of  a  closer  fellowship  through  mere  intellectual  exchange. 
The  political  ideals  that  have  been  grow'ing  during  recent  years,  that  have  developed 
rapidly  through  this  congress,  and  have  crystallized  during  the  days  of  its  sessions 
are  of  greater  moment  and  assume  the  first  order  of  importance  to  your  countries  and 
to  the  United  States. 

Pan  Americanism  has  come  to  take  its  place  beside  the  Monroe  doctrine  as  a  recog¬ 
nized  international  policy  and  principle.  President  Wilson  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  was  conceived  and  jiromulgated  by  this  Nation  in  the  interests  of  its 
neighbors  to  the  south,  but  for  its  own  protection,  and  that  this  Nation  stands  behind 
it  and  will  maintain  it.  Pan  Americanism  is  the  same  principle,  applied  to  every 
State  and  country  of  North  and  South  America,  but  proclaimed  by  all  for  the  benefit 
of  each  and  of  all  in  common.  It  is,  therefore,  in  a  sense,  comprehensive  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  and  takes  its  force  not  from  the  assertion  of  this  Nation  alone,  but 
from  that  of  all  the  American  States  together. 

President  AVilson  has  proposed  to  you,  and  has  caused  to  be  suggested  to  the  chan¬ 
celleries  of  the  American  States,  the  concrete  form  that  this  international  political 
doctrine  of  Pan  Americanism  shall  take.  He  has  laid  before  you  and  the  world  an 
inspiring  program  of  American  internationalism. 

As  the  foundation  stone  of  that  structure,  he  proposes  a  guaranty  by  the  States  of 
America  to  each  other  of  “absolute  political  independence  and  territorial  integrity,” 
and  for  the  rest  a  jiractical,  workable  arbitration  agreement  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences  among  themselves,  together  wdth  an  agreement  that  will  insure  friendly 
forbearance  from  fostering  or  promoting  internal  dissension  in  a  sister  State.  It  is 
proposed,  in  short,  that  the  American  States  shall  stand  together  against  foreign 
aggression,  territorial  or  political,  from  whatever  source,  for  the  protection  of  each  in 
the  interest  of  all.  Pray  heaven  that  this  political  ideal  may  be  achieved,  and  that 
at  once.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  before  this  Congress  meets  again  the  treaties  that 
wdll  bring  this  Pan  American  federation  to  accomplishment  will  be  signed,  and  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  the  American  States  cemented  and  established  for  all 
time? 

But  it  is  our  duty  to  look  also  beyond  the  day  cf  the  ratification  of  these  desirable 
treaties.  The  treaties,  if  made,  will  mean  that  we  must  stand  together,  but  to  stand 
together  effectively  we  must  be  strong,  and  to  be  strong  we  must  have  developed  and 
organized  resources,  and  at  least  a  latent  and  potential  force.  Without  organized 
resources  and  a  potential  force  sufficiently  developed  and  prepared  to  permit  us  to 
call  it  into  active  being  and  to  opj^cse  with  it  effectively  the  highly  trained  and  organ¬ 
ized  forces  of  possible  aggression  our  treaties  and  our  federation  will  mean  no  more 
in  practical  protection  than  the  paper  that  bears  their  phrases. 

Let  us,  therefore,  who  have  committed  to  our  keeping  the  ideals  of  democracy,  the 
sacred  principles  of  popular  self-government,  recognize  the  duty  that  rests  upon  the 
people  of  every  nation  that  wonld  maintain  its  independence  and  preserv  e  its  institu* 
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tions,  to  give  of  the  service  of  its  men  to  the  cause  of  national  preparation  for  defense, 
to  the  end  that,  being  known  to  be  prepared,  we  may  never  have  occasion  to  defend 
ourselves.  *  *  * 

WTiat  is  wholesome  for  us  is  also  wholesome  for  you  whose  interests  in  this  matter 
are  the  same  as  ours.  Help,  in  case  of  need,  should  be  available  from  all  the  States 
of  both  Americas.  Let  us,  therefore,  all  of  us,  make  ourselves  effective  for  our 
common  defense,  that  we  may  remain  forever  immune  from  attack  and  secure  in  the 
jwssession  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  liberty  and  peace. 

Maj'or  Mitchell  was  followed  by  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  representing 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Pnited  States,  who  emphasized  some  of 
the  similarities  in  culture  and  the  identity  of  intt'rests  between  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  Lhiited  States.  The  n(*xt  speakt'r 
was  Dr.  Ernesto  Quesada,  chairman  of  the  Argcmtine  delegation, 
who  delivered  what  was  considered  by  many  as  the  most  pertinent 
and  illuminating  address  of  the  occasion.  After  a  comprelumsive 
analysis  of  the  commercial,  cultural,  and  intellectual  bonds  hitherto 
established  between  the  Latin  American  Republics  and  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  the  former  absence  of  such  relations  ludwi'cn  them 
and  the  United  States,  Dr.  Quesada,  after  the  statement  that  “with 
the  United  States  commercial  relations  were  relatively  secondary  and 
intellectual  relations  almost  nil — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  there  was  a  sort  of  intellectual  divorce  between 
Anglo  America  and  Latin  America,”  continued: 

Now,  then,  the  Latin  American  continent  has,  in  our  own  epoch,  the  distinction  of 
being  the  most  important  market  for  the  surplus  industrial  products  of  other  nations, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  its  owui  production,  in  the  way  of  cattle  raising  and  agricul¬ 
ture,  has  not  yet  become  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  it  to  reach  the  status  of  an 
industrial  continent,  except  in  certain  regions.  Europe  is  well  aware  of  this,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  its  principal  nations  have  engaged  in  a  lively  competition  among  them¬ 
selves  for  the  conquest  of  that  market.  As  they  were  the  buyers  of  the  natural  protl- 
ucts,  it  was  easy  to  sell  to  the  Latin  American  countries  the  maiuifactured  articles 
needed  therein,  by  learning  what  was  desired  and  engaging  in  rivalry  to  supply  their 
wants  at  the  lowest  prices  and  on  long  terms  of  credit. 

England  and  Germany,  principally,  were  conspicuous  in  that  commercial  competi¬ 
tion,  which  extended  to  their  manufacturing  industries,  their  means  of  transportation, 
their  lianking  systems,  and  their  financial  aid.  The  struggle  between  these  two 
countries — and  which  at  the  same  time  was  rife  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  such  as 
the  East  and  the  Far  Plast — is  perhaps  the  hidden  cause  of  the  present  terrible  worid 
conflict.  The  United  States,  having  undergone  a  transformation  in  its  international 
ideas  since  the  War  with  Spain,  was  confronted  with  this  situation:  It  had  become 
necessary  to  enter  into  commercial  competition  with  those  nations  of  Europe,  and 
this  could  be  possible  only  on  an  equal  basis,  or,  rather,  by  offering  better  goods  at 
lower  prices  and  on  longer  terms.  No  Utopian  dream  of  a  tariff  iiinon,  or  differential 
tariffs,  could  be  indulged  in;  the  struggle  must  take  place  with  an  open  door. 

The  sentimental  propaganda  of  Pan  ,\mericanism  had,  however,  introduced  the 
erroneous  conviction  that  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  all  our  nations  are  in  the  same 
hemisphere  the  United  States  ought  to  enjoy  certain  achantages,  and  the  merchants 
of  this  country  did  not  wish  to  compete  with  those  of  Europe,  as  the  latter  were  doing 
among  themselves,  but  rather  persisted  in  their  desire  to  sell  to  the  rest  of  America 
the  North  American  type  of  industrial  production  at  T)rice8  and  on  terms  similar  to 
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tho.se  prevailing  here.  Naturally  they  are  forced  to  change  their  ideas,  for  it  is  clear 
that  the  purchaser  always  ])refers  to  buy  what  is  most  pleasing  to  him,  at  the  lowest 
price,  and  on  the  longest  credit. 

Furthermore,  this  country  found  itself — and  still  is — without  a  merchant  marine, 
therefore  has  to  pay  tribute,  in  transportation,  to  the  very  interests  with  which  it 
seeks  to  compete.  Instead  of  studying  how  their  rivals,  like  Germany,  brought  about 
the  cooperation  of  its  manufacturing  industry,  its  transportation,  and  its  banking 
system,  to  enable  them  to  offer  the  purchaser  what  he  de.sired  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  on  the  longest  credit,  not  a  few  in  this  country  believed  that  the  Pan  American 
agitation  would  be  suflicient  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  conquer  these  sought-for 
Latin  markets. 

So,  then,  gentlemen,  we  must  face  the  truth.  Hy  following  the  path  of  sentimen¬ 
talism  nothing  practical  can  be  achieved;  in  economics  legitimate  interests  must  be 
respected  and  the  fact  must  be  taken  into  account  that,  though  the  vendor  only  seeks 
his  ])rofit  in  a  transaction,  the  ])urcha.ser  seeks  his  own  advantage. 

As  you  see,  I  am  putting  ))olitical  (piestions  to  one  side  as  wholly  foreign  to  my 
remarks.  But  1  must  refer,  however  briefly,  to  intellectual  matters  and  shall  begin 
by  observing,  with  great  siitisfaction,  that  for  some  years  North  American  professors 
have  been  visiting  Latin  America  and  studying  those  countries,  writing  books  of  the 
first  order  and  establi.shing  relations  with  the  directing  minds  of  those  countries. 
Little  by  little  this  will  bring  about  a  ])orce])tible  getting  together  between  the  two 
continents,  and  the  frequency  with  which  such  conventions  as  the  recent  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Congress  are  being  held  ])roves  that  such  concourses  will  be  more  and 
more  noticeable. 

The  speaker  then  stressed  the  importance  of  certain  projects  which 
he  and  his  colleti"nes  had  ]>resented  to  the  congress,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  related  to  the  creation  of  a  Pan  American  intellectual 
union,  independent  of  governmental  or  oflicial  interposition,  for  the 
purpose  of  confederating  universities,  libraries,  and  museums,  and 
which  later  might  he  extended  to  medical,  legal,  and  engineering 
associations,  etc.,  thereby  disseminating  instruction  in  aU  human 
knowledge  throughout  the  two  continents,  giving  paramount  im- 
|)ortance  to  the  American  ideal  and  binding  together  the  men  of 
learning  in  all  our  countries. 

Ujion  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Quesada’s  address  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Dr.  Garcia  Kohly,  of  (hilia,  Mr.  Dudley  Field  Malone,  collector 
of  the  port  of  N(*w  York,  and  Mr.  John  Barrett  were  in  turn  called 
upon  for  speeches,  the  last  named  paying  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
men  and  women  of  Latin  America  who  had  attended  the  Second 
Pan  American  Scientific  ('ongress. 

'Phe  next  morning  the  members  of  the  party  were  taken  for  an 
automobile  drive  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  Kivei’side  Drive,  stopping  for 
a  buffet  luncheon  tend(‘r*‘d  by  the  trustees  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  where  a  fine  orchestra  ])layed  the  national  airs  of 
the  various  Latin-American  countries,  the  usual  speech  making  being 
omitted.  From  the  museum  the  jiarty  was  taken  for  an  inspection 
of  Columbia  University  and  thence  to  the  Horace  Mann  Memorial 
School,  where  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  presided  over  the  meeting 
and, 'made  the^opening  address,  the  other  speakei-s  being  Dr.  Ernesto 
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Quesada;  Dr.  Rodrigo  Octavio,  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Julio  PhiUipi;  Dr. 
Luis  Anderson;  and  Hon.  Seth  Low.  The  round  of  entertainments 
for  the  day  concluded  with  a  reception  tendered  the  delegates  and 
their  wives  by  Dr.  Butler  at  his  home. 

On  Friday  morning  the  excursionists  left  New  York  on  a  special 
train  of  parlor  cars  for  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  being  met  on  their 
arrival  by  members  of  the  Yale  students’  reception  committee,  and 
after  welcoming  speeches  by  representatives  of  Yale  University  and 
the  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce  they  were  taken  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city.  They  were  welcomed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  of  Yale  in  the  rotunda  of  Memorial  Hall,  and  then 
informally  received  by  the  president  and  Mrs.  Hadley  and  the  deans 
and  directors  of  the  various  departments  of  the  university.  At  the 
luncheon  tendered  by  the  institution  in  the  university  dining  hall 
the  speakers  were  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  presiding;  President  Hadley; 
Hon.  James  T.  Moran,  representing  the  New  Haven  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Prof.  Henry  R.  Lang  (speaking  in  Spanish) ;  Dr.  Frederick 
B.  Luquiens,  representing  the  Sheflield  Scientific  School  (speaking 
in  Spanish) ;  and  on  behalf  of  the  visitors,  Dr.  Pena  Herrera,  of 
Ecuador;  Dr.  Jose  Matos,  of  Guatemala;  and  Dr.  Eberle  Firmin, 
of  Haiti. 

^\iter  the  luncheon  the  excursionists  were  divided  into  separate 
groups  according  to  their  interests,  and  were  taken  to  visit  various 
departments  of  the  university,  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  art  school,  libraries,  etc., 
aU  finally  assembling  at  the  library  of  the  university  to  be  driven  to 
the  station  to  resume  their  journey  to  Boston.  A  special  reception 
committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  boarded  the  train  at  Providence  and 
upon  arriving  at  Boston  at  8.45  p.  m.  escorted  the  party  to  the  hotel. 

The  following  morning,  January  15,  the  visitors  were  taken  through 
the  laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  to 
the  new  Harvard  Medical  School,  for  a  drive  along  the  Charles  River, 
through  various  departments  of  Harvard  University,  and  at  1  p.  m. 
the  gentlemen  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Harvard  Union, 
tendered  by  President  Lowell,  while  the  ladies  were  being  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mrs.  Lowell  at  her  home. 

At  the  luncheon  Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  fellow  of  Harvard  and  former 
United  States  ambassador  to  France,  presided  and  made  the  wel¬ 
coming  address,  which  was  responded  to  by  Dr.  Fausto  Davila,  of 
Honduras.  Other  speakers  were  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  Dr. 
Victor  Maurtua,  of  Peru,  and  Prof.  Howard,  of  Harvard,  who  spoke 
in  Latin. 

After  luncheon  the  guests  were  driven  to  the  customhouse,  where 
they  were  received  by  Mr.  Edmond  Billings,  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Dudley  F.  Malone,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
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after  which  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  Boston  Pul)lic  Library  con¬ 
cluded  the  afternoon’s  entertainment. 

In  the  evening  an  elaborate  banquet  was  tendered  the  gentlemen 
of  the  party  by  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Boston  City 
Club,  while  the  ladies  were  entertained  at  the  Women’s  City  Club. 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Liggett,  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  presided 
at  the  banquet  and  made  the  opening  address.  He  was  followed  by 
Mayor  Curley,  of  Boston,  in  an  eloquent  speech  in  which  he  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  Latin  American  diplomats  wliom  he  had  known 
personally  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  the  United  States  Congress.  Dr.  Eusebio  Ayala,  of  Paraguay, 
responded  for  tlie  delegates,  being  followed  ])y  Dr.  Alfredo  Persico, 
of  Uruguay,  and  Gen.  Carlos  Cuervo,  of  Colombia.  After  the  banquet 
the  guests  were  taken  to  a  reception  given  in  their  honor  ])y  Gov. 
McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  statehouse,  and  thence  returned  to 
the  Hotel  Copley-Plaza  to  attend  the  l)aU  also  given  in  their  honor. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  15th,  the  visitors  were  taken  to  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  to  the  Forsytb  Dental  Infirmary 
for  Children.  At  noon  the  delegates  and  their  wives  were  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Copley-Plaza,  tendered  by  Mayor  Curley, 
who  presided  and  after  a  felicitous  speech  introduced  Gov.  McCkill,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  spoke  of  the  close  commercial  relations  whieh 
have  been  established  between  Boston  and  the  various  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  Dr.  Rincones,  of  Venezuela;  Gen.  Sanchez,  of  Cuba: 
and  Hon.  William  G.  Pliillips,  of  the  Department  of  State,  were  also 
called  upon  for  addresses,  the  luncheon  closing  in  time  for  the  visitors 
to  return  to  their  train,  whieh  left  for  Xew  York  at  4  p.  m. 

Arriving  at  the  metropolis  at  10  p.  m.,  the  party  disbanded,  the 
delegates  being  escorted  to  their  various  hotels  by  sj)eeial  aids,  and 
thus  ended  the  final  feature  of  tlie  hospitalities  shown  to  the  Latin 
American  delegates  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  ('ongress. 


UECEPTIOX  TO  PRESIDENT  AND  MRS.  WILSON. 

Tlie  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  charges  d’afiaires  of  the  rejmblics 
of  Latin  America  were  hosts  at  a  rece[)tion  and  ball  in  com])liment 
to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  wife,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  19,  in  the  building  of  the  Pan  Americati  Union.  Floral  and 
flag  decorations,  together  with  the  electrical  illuminations,  added 
new  beauty  to  the  building.  In  addition  to  the  official  circle,  the 
social  leaders  of  the  capital  were  present,  and,  mingling  with  the 
hosts,  their  families  and  intimates,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  neutral  countries,  made  up  a  scene  both  notable  and  enjoyable. 
On  arriv^ing  at  the  building  the  President  and  Mrs.  Milson  were  met 
at  the  entrance  by  a  committee  of  diplomats,  including  Senhor 


MEMBKRS  OF  THE  TEXTRAL  AMERICAN  COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

I’he  Central  .Vraerican  Court  ol  Justice  was  established  under  the  treaty  of  Washinpton  in  1907  “  for  the  puri)Ose  of  main- 
taininR  unalterable  peace  and  harmony”  in  the  relations  of  the  several  countries  of  Central  America,  “without  in 
any  case  be  inf;  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  cmfiloy  inent  of  force.”  The  court  has  j  urisdiction  of  internat  ionai  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  arise  lietween  these  nations:  of  cases  which  may  arise  between  individuals  of  one  nation  and  the  gov- 
ernment  of  anotiicr  of  the  countries  on  account  of  violations'of  treaties  or  conventions;  of  international  questions 
arising  between  any  of  the  Central  American  governments  and  any  other  foreign  nation  when  stibmitteil  by  mutual 
agreement,  etc.  The  members  of  the  court,  whose  sessions  are  held  at  Cartago,  Costa  Rica,  as  pictured  above,  arc, 
standing,  reading  from  left  to  right:  Dr.  Satiirnino  Medal,  justice  for  Honduras;  Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Ramirer.,  justice 
for  Salvador  and  jircsident  of  the  court;  Dr.  Daniel  Gutierrez  Xavas,  justice  for  Xicaragua;  and  Dr.  Manuel  Echeverria, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  court.  Those  seated,  left  to  riglit,  are:  Dr.  XicolAs  Dreamuno,  justice  for  Costa  Rica 
and  vice  jiresident  of  the  court,  and  Dr.  .\ngel  M.  IJocancgra,  justice  for  Guatemala, 
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Domicio  da  Gama,  the  ambassador  of  Brazil,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 
Su&rez  Mujica,  the  ambassador  of  Chile,  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Manuel  de 
Cespedes,  minister  of  Cuba,  Sr.  Don  Rafael  Zaldivar,  minister  of  Sal¬ 
vador,  and  Sr.  Don  Federico  M.  Quintana,  charge  d’affaires  of  Argen¬ 
tina.  The  committee  escorted  their  honored  guests  to  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas  to  the  music  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Later  Mrs. 
Wilson,  with  the  wife  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  greeted  the 
wives  of  the  diplomats,  and  the  President,  escorted  by  Secretary 
Lansing,  paid  his  compliments  to  the  hosts  of  the  evening.  A  special 
supper  was  served  in  the  two  large  rooms  adjoining  the  scene  of  the 
ball.  President  Wilson  presiding  at  the  table  in  the  one  room  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  performing  the  same  honors  in  the  other  room. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  COMMISSION  TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  committee  appointed  by  Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  arrange  a  return  visit  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  participating 
in  the  Pan  American  Financial  Conference  held  at  Washington,  May 
24-29,  1915,  to  the  Latin  American  countries  therein  represented,  is 
making  steady  progress  in  its  work  of  arranging  dates,  itineraries,  and 
personnel  of  parties.  ^Uready  the  Financial  and  Commercial  Com¬ 
mission  to  Central  America  has  been  organized  and  the  party  wiU 
sail  from  New  Orleans  February  1,  returning  to  New  York  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  trip,  about  April  6.  Following  is  the  itinerary:  Leaving 
New  Orleans,  February  1,  arrive  Habana,  Cuba,  February  3;  Cristo¬ 
bal,  Panama,  February  8;  visit  Panama  City,  Costa  Rica,  Port 
Limon,  February  13;  San  Jose,  February  14;  Puntarenas,  February 
19;  Nicaragua,  San  Juan  del  Sur,  February  21 ;  Corinto,  February  22 ; 
Managua,  February  22;  return  to  Corinto  February  27;  Honduras, 
Amapala,  February  28;  San  Lorenzo  and  Tegucigalpa,  February  28; 
Amapala,  March  7;  Salvador,  Acajutla,  March  10;  San  Salvador, 
March  11;  Acajutla,  March  20;  Guatemala,  San  Jose,  March  21; 
Guatemala  City,  March  22;  Puerto  Barrios,  March  28;  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  April  1;  New  York,  April  6.  The  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Hon.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  countries 
of  Central  .:\jnerica,  upon  the  invitation  by  the  Governments  of  these 
countries,  and  the  members  of  the  commission  while  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  entertained  as  official  guests  of  the  Governments.  The 
membership  of  this  commission  has  been  selected  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  particular  conditions  existing  in  Central  America,  with 
which  the  financial,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
United  States  may  be  definitely  concerned.  The  membership  of  the 
party  is  as  follows:  Lamar  C.  (Quintero,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana;  Ernest  Ling,  manager,  foreign  trade  department. 
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National  City  Bank,  New  York;  John  Clausen,  manager,  foreign 
department,  Crocker  National  Bank,  San  Francisco,  California;  J.  P. 
Ripley,  of  engineering  firm  of  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  New  York;  Thomas 
J.  Walker,  vice  president  First  National  Bank,  San  Fernando,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  Roger  W.  Babson,  president,  Babson’s  Statistical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  It  is  probable  that  several  other  emi¬ 
nent  United  States  representatives  will  be  added  to  this  commission. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  DEPARTMENTS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  TEXAS  AND 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  tremendous  interest  which  has  been  developed  throughout  the 
United  States  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America  has  had  a  most 
gratifying  influence  in  the  creation  of  special  courses  of  studies  on 
subjects  pertaining  to  Pan  America  in  the  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  WTiile  the  Bulletin  has  pointed  out  from  time  to  time 
instances  where  this  especial  interest  has  found  marked  expression, 
it  is  always  a  satisfaction  to  call  attention  to  later  developments  and 
increased  interests.  Within  the  past  few  months  the  Pan  American 
Union  has  received  several  collegiate  publications,  including  a  pam¬ 
phlet  from  the  University  of  Texas  on  the  subject  of  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Latin  America  at  that  institution,  and  also  an  issue  of  The 
University  News,  published  in  the  interest  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of  a  new  department  in 
Latin  American  history.  The  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
just  referred  to,  presents  in  succinct  form  an  outline  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  importance  of  the  Latin  American  countries  in  their 
relations — economic,  social,  and  educational — with  the  United  States, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  university 
and  the  adaptability  of  these  courses  to  the  professional  as  well  as 
business  man.  In  the  notice  of  the  News  from  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  it  is  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  new  department  on  Latin 
American  history  will  he  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  history  of 
these  countries  to  prepare  “young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  varied 
fields  of  activity  which  are  hemg  opened  in  Latin  America  on  account 
of  the  closer  commercial,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  relations 
of  the  southern  Republics  and  the  United  States.” 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  OF  TO- 
DAY-HONDURAS'  /. 

Remarkable  ami  delightful  countries — this  ill  brief  epito¬ 
mizes  the  im])ressiou  that  the  traveler  of  to-day  receives 
as  he  visits  the  Kepuhlics  of  Central  America.  Whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tourist,  the  student,  the 
scientist,  the  merchant  interested  in  selling  his  wares  or  the  capitalist 
seeking  opportunities  for  investment,  this  section  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  near  and  accessible  to  the  L’nited  States,  offers  profitable 
as  well  as  highly  interesting  fields  of  activity.  Everywhere  the  repre¬ 
sentative  ‘‘Yankee  Tourist”  will  find  a  cordial  reception  and  courteous 
attention.  Whatever  occasional  inconvenience  he  may  encounter  in 
the  matter  of  trans])ortation  or  other  accomodations  will  he  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  splendid  spirit  of  hospitality  which  he 
will  find.  And  if  the  tourist  happens  to  ho  even  a  little  familiar  with 
the  Spanish  language  and  understands  the  customs  of  the  countries 
visited,  accepts  conditions  as  he  finds  them  with  ajijireciative  allow¬ 
ance  for  diverse,  and  sometimes  advei-se  conditions  of  country  or 
climate,  and  exercises  common  courtesy  and  tact,  he  will  soon 
discover  that  there  is  very  little  that  he  can  not  obtain  in  the  way  of 
attention  or  favors,  be  they  business,  financial,  social,  or  educational. 

Considered  as  a  whole  the  commercial  ami  financial  situation  of 
Central  America  is  hopeful.  It  may  safely  he  said  that  these  countries 
have  suffered  less  by  reason  of  the  great  economic  upheavals  caused 
by  the  European  carnage  than  has  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All 
along  the  line  business  is  ))icking  up  and  the  North  American  business 
men  who  are  working  tliese  markets  intelligently  are  finding  a 
profitable  and  favorable  response  to  their  efforts.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  United  States  already  enjoys  nearly  70  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  these  countries,  and  though  the 
latter  curtailed  ])urchases  during  the  fii-st  year  of  the  war,  they  have 
now  disposed  of  their  large  stocks  and  are  again  resuming  the  normal 
mark  of  trading. 

It  is  true  that  transportation  and  communicating  facilities  are 
still  far  from  what  is  to  be  hoped  for,  hut  the  past  five  year.4  have 
witnessed  continued  progress,  and  as  these  (piestions  are  everywhere 
agitated  and  plans  and  projects  prepared,  there  should  he  still 
greater  development  in  the  near  future.  And  one  other  matter,  too, 
that  the  traveler  today  will  notice  with  much  satisfaction,  is  the 
growth  and  importance  of  the  Pan  American  spirit  throughout  all 
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TUE  PIEll  AT  PUERTO  CORTES,  HONDURAS. 


The  port  of  entry  to  Honduras  from  the  Atlantioside.  It  has  one  of  tlie  finest  harbors  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  Protected  from  most  storms,  it  has  the  advantage  of  deep  water  close  to  the  pier  so  tliat 
steamers  of  good  draft  can  1  ie  alongside.  From  liere  runs  the  national  railroad  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
and  Pimienta,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line. 


CATTLE  IN  HONDURAS. 

The  counlry  abounds  in  cattle,  and  the  development  of  this  industry  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  potential  re.sources  of  the  country. 


.MAIN  STREET  IN  SAN  PEDRO  SULA,  HONDl  RAS. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  modern  cities  of  the  Republic.  Distant  only  a  few  hours  by  rail 
from  Puerto  Cortes,  it  lies  in  the  luwt  of  a  rich  l)anana  and  tropical  agricultural  region,  and  is 
the  distributing  point  to  the  interior  for  a  number  of  large  commercial  houses. 


THE  NEW  LA  CEIBA,  ON  THE  NORTH  COAST  OF  HONDURAS. 

Upper:  Tvpe  of  concrete  buildings  that  are  replacing  the  old  wooden  structures  which  were  wiped  away 
by  the  nre  of  last  vear.  lyower:  One  of  the  cars  of  the  jitney  service  at  La  Ceiba.  United  States  Consul 
Walter  F.  Boyle  u  standing  beside  the  automobile. 
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these  countries,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  extent  to  which  the 
Enghsh  language  is  taught  and  used  by  the  peoples  there.  These 
factors  will  strike  the  tourist  from  the  United  States  forcibly  and 
favorably,  for  in  them  he  will  see  the  reciprocal  of  equivalent  factors 
attracting  the  attention  of  his  own  country — namely,  the  binding 
closer  of  the  traditional  tics  of  friendship  with  the  countries  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  principal  schools 
and  universities  of  the  United  States. 

A  five  months’  tour  through  Central  America  and  Panama,  includ¬ 
ing  visits  to  all  the  capitals  and  the  principal  interior  as  well  as  coastal 
towns  of  each  of  the  countries,  has  made  the  writer  a  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  and  sincere  friend  of  our  nearby  neighbors,  and  the  fore¬ 
going  general  impressions  of  that  section  of  the  continent  are  based 
on  his  own  personal  studies,  observations,  and  experiences  there. 

In  touring  Central  America  you  have  your  choice  of  commencing 
either  at  Guatemala,  the  northernmost  country,  or  Costa  Rica,  the 
southernmost,  reached  via  Panama,  or  you  may  even  start  your 
visits  along  the  north  coast  of  Honduras  to  which  ports  there  are 
frequent  and  regular  steamship  services  from  New  York  or  New 
Orleans.  The  writer  himself  sailed  from  New  Orleans,  and  after  a 
pleasant  four  days  over  the  beautiful  Caribbean  arrived  at  Puerto 
Rarrios,  the  Atlantic  port  of  Guatemala,  and  then  proceeded  along 
the  north  coast  of  Honduras,  starting  at  Puerto  Cortes,  returning 
later  to  Barrios,  and  continuing  through  Guatemala  and  Salvador. 
From  this  country  he  was  able  to  make  Amapala,  the  Pacific  coast 
])ort  of  Honduras  and  thus  complete  his  visit  to  that  country  by  a 
delightful  automobile  ride  to  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  or  written  concerning  Honduras  in 
the  past,  you  wiU  happily  find  that  today  a  new  order  of  things 
exists;  a  refreshing  spirit  of  optimism,  hope,  and  ambition.  Its 
fertile  territory,  rich  mines,  abundant  cattle,  immense  forests,  healthy 
growing  banana  and  sugar  plantations,  together  with  its  numerous 
other  natural  resources  give  promise  of  future  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  a  continuance  of  the  peace  and  order  with  which  the 
country  has  been  blessed  for  the  past  years,  and  the  pushing  forward 
of  its  constructive  plans  and  policies  will  mean  that  capital  and 
development  will  soon  combine  to  transform  its  resources  into 
tangible  wealth. 

Geographically,  Honduras  is  especially  favored.  Occupying  the 
center  of  Central  America  it  enjoys  a  coast  line  along  the  Caribbean 
of  nearly  400  miles  with  numerous  prosperous  ports,  and  on  the 
Pacific  sitlc  it  has  a  coast  line  of  about  70  miles  along  the  Gulf  of 
Fonseca  with  a  port  of  entry  at  Amapala.  It  has  a  variety  of  climate, 
soil,  and  products.  The  largo  and  fertile  plateaus  and  valleys  produce 
nearly  aU  the  tropical  crops  and  offer  excellent  pasturage  for  numerous 


VIEWS  OF  SKil'ATEl’EOUE,  IIOXDI  KAS. 

L  pper:  The  valley  of  SiKuatepeque.  Center:  Milling  sugar  in  the  interior  of  Ifoiuiuras.  l.ower:  one 
the  work  buildings  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Siguatepeque. 


WirAKK,  Cl'STOMIIUt'SK,  AND  MKTIIOD  OF  DISCUAnciNC  FUKICHT  AT  AMAFALA, 
THK  I’ACTFIC  COAST  FORT  OF  UOXUrUAS. 


Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  Is  best  reached  through  the  I’acific  side  via  this  port. 
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herds  of  cattle.  In  the  hilly  country  at  altitudes  of  from  l,o()0  to 
3,000  feet,  coffee  is  grown.  Cattle,  estimated  anywhere  from  750,000 
to  1,000,000  head,  graze  in  the  splendid  portreros.  At  present  there 
is  no  market  for  them  except  for  local  consumption  or  exporting  of 
hides,  so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  with  tlie  possible  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  to  Honduras  beef,  this 
industry  could  be  profitably  developed.  The  big  mine  of  Honduras, 
the  San  Juancito,  continues  to  be  the  one  extensive  plant  of  its  kind, 
but  placer  mining  in  the  Department  of  Olancho  continues  to  produce 
limited  returns,  and  in  practically  all  of  the  mountain  departments 
there  are  gold  or  silver  mines  capable  of  development. 

But  it  is  the  banana  industry  that  is  looming  up  as  the  big  eco¬ 
nomic  factor  of  Honduras.  Today  it  is  the  most  important  industry 
both  as  regards  present  development  and  future  possibilities.  The 
wealth  of  the  north  coast  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  this 
product  and  the  values  derived  from  that  source  largely  determine  tin; 
financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  community  and  practically  of 
the  country.  The  opportunities  for  the  further  development  of  this 
industry  are  almost  unlimited,  as  the  lowlands  along  the  entire 
Atlantic  coast  and  for  a  considerable  distance  inland  along  the 
numerous  rivers,  arc  almost  ideal. 

Although  these  natural  resources  are  but  in  the  infancy  of  develop¬ 
ment,  yet  you  can  not  help  but  be  impressed  with  the  marked  evi¬ 
dences  of  progress  that  you  meet  as  you  pass  from  towm  to  town. 
From  Puerto  Cortes,  a  typical  tropical  port,  with  a  deep-water  bay 
protected  against  all  winds,  splendid  wharves  where  ships  of  any 
draft  may  be  moored,  and  lighthouses  flashing  out  in  the  night  to 
guide  the  mariners  on  the  sea,  you  take  a  run  over  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
on  the  National  Railroad.  This  trip  is  a  distance  of  38  miles,  and  the 
railroad  continues  farther  along  for  about  20  miles  to  Pimienta,  the 
terminus.  Plerc,  over  the  Ulua  River,  you  sec  a  splendid  steel  bridge 
recently  inaugurated  and  its  cost,  SSS,00(),  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings 
of  this  small  piece  of  railroad.  The  Government,  realizing  the 
advantages  of  a  highway  connection  between  the  caj)ital  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  is  pushing  fonvard  an  automobile  road  from 
Tegucigalpa  through  Comayagua,  the  ancicjit  capital,  to  this  point. 

San  Pedro  Sula  is  prettily  located  in  the  fertile  and  populous  Sula 
Valley  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Department  of  Cortes.  It  lies  in  the 
heart  of  an  important  agricultural  section  and  is  the  center  of  many 
large  commercial  houses,  since  it  is  the  natural  distributing  point  to 
contiguous  departments.  The  city  is  modern  and  attractive,  clean 
and  inviting.  The  governor  of  tlu;  d(‘parf nu'nf,  a  young,  progn^ssivc, 
and  vigorous  man,  temporarily  laid  aside;  the  rod  and  transit  of  a 
successful  engiiK'ering  career  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  a  college  in  the  United  States  and  has  decided  ideas  on 


ON  TUE  UOAU  TO  TEOUCIOALPA,  HONDURAS. 


From  the  I’liciflc  side  to  the  capital  oonncetlon  is  maintained  tlirouRli  an  automobile  service  over  a 
splendid  hiRhway  .kept  in  Rood  condition  l)y  tlie  Government.  Tlie  trip  is  a  most  deliRlit  ful  one.  and 
tlie  automobiles  used  are  larRe.  comfortable,  and  of  North  American  make.  The  upper  picture  shows 
one  of  the  automobiles  making  its  first  stop  at  Pespire.  The  lower  view  illustrates  a  section  of  the 
go-mile  highway  to  the  capital. 


SCENES  EN  ROUTE  FROM  COMAY.VGUEL.V  TO  TEGUCIOALFA. 


Separated  by  the  River  Choluteoa  is  the  little  town  of  Comayawcla,  so  near  to  the  capital  as  to  l)e  (re- 
<)uently  called  its  twin  city.  The  top  view  shows  the  new  Ijridue  of  stone  and  concrete  leading  to  the 
capital.  The  center  picture  shows  the  market  place  at  Comayaguela.  The  lower  picture  shows 
another  view  of  the  bridge. 
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efiiciout  public  administration.  Already  there  are  underway  plans 
for  a  telephone  system,  a  hosjiital,  large  avenues  and  boulevards, 
parks,  and  schools,  all  reflecting  the  spirit  of  Honduras  to-day.  In 
San  Pedro  you  find  the  calm  and  (juiet  life  of  the  interior  tropical 
country  and  are  delightfully  charmed  with  it  all. 

From  here  you  return  to  Puerto  Cortes  and  an  overnight  sail  brings 
you  to  La  Ceiba.  You  receive  a  rather  sudden  awakening.  The 
peaceful  calm  of  San  Pedro,  with  its  alluring  atmosphere,  seems  to  be 
missing.  True,  the  setting  is  tropical — the  climate,  the  people,  the 
rugged  mountains — but  the  life  is  changed.  Hustle  and  bustle, 
hurry  and  scurry — these  seem  to  be  the  ways.  Foreign  capital  has 
entered  here  on  a  large  scale  and  Honduras  has  given  a  helping  hand 
for  their  mutual  benefit.  You  are  struck  by  the  sharp  contrast,  you 
wonder  in  amazement,  you  ask  the  reason  foi-  it,  and  then  you  are 
told . 

The  north  coast  of  Honduras  is  the  banana,  coconut,  and  sugar 
land.  Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  this  district  consist  of 
bananas,  and  this  product  comprises  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  country.  Big  areas  planted  to  sugar  b}’  way  of  experi¬ 
ment  are  exceeding  expectations,  and  with  improved  transportation 
facilities  this  product  bids  fair  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  development  of  the  country. 

Twenty- five  years  ago  La  Ceiba  was  a  struggling  settlement  of 
but  300  inhabitants.  To-day  it  is  an  up-to-date  modern  little  city 
of  the  busy  and  better  variety  with  a  population  of  8,000  and 
plenty  of  business  activity.  The  shrill  whistle  of  frequent  trains,  the 
rising  smoke  from  the  engine  shops,  the  rushing  about  of  employees, 
officials  hurrying  here  and  there  to  make  ready  the  clearance 
papers  so  that  the  steamer  loaded  with  bananas  or  sugar  may  sail 
before  nightfall— how  strange  this  all  seems,  and  yet  how  natural 
the  progress!  But  the  meaning  of  all  these  new  buildings  ?  A 
disastrous  fire  in  March,  1914,  destroyed  19  blocks  with  most  of  the 
city’s  mercantile  establishments,  ofiice  buildings,  and  private  resi¬ 
dences,  and  La  Ceiba  is  rising  from  its  ashes  a  better,  a  bigger,  and 
a  busier  city.  Buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  concrete  blocks,  or 
metal  lath  concreted  over  are  replacing  the  former  wooden  structures. 
A  new  customhouse,  government  offices,  shipping  offices,  stores, 
hotels,  and  even  cafes  are  included  in  the  new  construction  program. 

The  frequent  arrival  and  departure  of  vessels  from  a  splendid 
wharf  make  it  necessary  that  La  Ceiba  keep  in  touch  with  shipping, 
and  a  wireless  apparatus  serves  that  purpose.  You  see  one  of  the 
lofty  towers  rising  from  the  ground  while  its  companion  is  built  out 
from  the  hollow  of  a  tall  ceiba  tree  at  its  side,  a  strange  and  novel 
sight.  Though  the  streets  have  not  all  been  repaved  since  the  fire, 
ytt  you  must  step  lively  all  the  time,  for  running  back  and  forth  and 
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TEGUCIGALPA,  HONDURAS. 


Entering  the  capital  city  from  Comayagiiela,  just  after  passing  over  the  bridge,  two  buildings  stand  out  prominently,  the  presidential  palace  and  the  buildings  of  the  electric-light  plant.  The  lower  right  picture  ia 
the  presidential  mansion,  a  large  building  built  on  a  blufilike  formation,  constructed  of  stone  and  handsomely  furnished.  The  lower  left  view  is  the  recently  completed  building  of  the  electric-light  plant .  It  is 
equipped  with  two  large  gas  engines,  and  provides  the  electric  needs  of  the  capital  and  Comayaguela. 


riiotos  *»y.K._T.  (’oxe. 


rUHLIC  nUII-DIXGS  AT  TEGUnOALl'A,  lIOXnURAS. 

Thp  upper  picture  is  tliat  of  the  juiblic  hospital,  a  larce  spacious  liuildiuK  in  the  center  of  the  city.  The 
lower  view  is  near  l*ark  l.a  Merced,  with  the  huildinn  of  the  university  to  the  right. 
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around  the  short  blocks,  with  an  all  too  familiar  chug-chug,  is  a 
jitney  service  of  some  eight  cars  of  a  North  American  make  whose 
reputation  has  been  enhanced  by  vaudeville  stars  as  much  as  by  its 
own  merits.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  much  of  the  development  of 
this  town  and  port  is  due  to  the  Vaccaro  Bros.,  who  are  the  chief 
factors  in  the  fruit-growing  and  shipping  activities. 

From  La  Ceiba  you  take  a  trip  over  to  Tela,  another  town  and 
port  where  rapid  development  is  taking  place.  Here  you  again  meet 
the  characteristic  hustle  and  bustle  with  which  you  first  became 
acquainted  at  La  Ceiba.  But  there  is  something  interestingly 
peculiar  about  Tela.  A  small  wooden  bridge  over  a  little  stream 
divides  the  town  into  what  is  known  as  the  Old  Tela  and  the  New 
Tela.  The  division  is,  of  course,  merely  one  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  are  busily  employed  in  the  fruit  and  shipping  depart¬ 
ments.  In  this  region  the  United  Fruit  Co.  is  developing,  with  the 
aid  and  cooperation  of  the  Honduran  Government,  the  youngest  of 
its  divisions.  Located  in  the  fertile  lowland  between  Puerto 
Cortes  and  La  Ceiba,  along  the  banks  of  the  Colorado  River,  the 
Micos  Lagoon  and  the  alluvial  flats  along  the  Ulua  River,  Tela 
boasts  of  an  e.xcellent  harbor  and  a  splendid  pier  and  wharf.  Build¬ 
ings,  shops,  commissary  stores,  dwellings,  and  oven  a  baseball 
diamond  and  grand  stand  combine  to  impress  tlie  stranger  that 
Honduras  is  alive  to  present-day  needs  for  the  healthy  development 
of  her  resources.  Already  extensive  tracts  of  land  are  3'ielding  abun¬ 
dant  fruit,  and  as  the  banana  lands  in  other  countries  cease  to  be  i)ro- 
ductive,  Honduras  looms  up  as  the  next  great  banana  country. 

Turning  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific  side  of  the  country 
you  come  to  Amapala,  the  only  port  of  entry  on  that  side.  Located 
in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  on  the  island  of  Tigre,  there  is  a  deep  and 
safe  harbor,  but  the  piers  are  at  present  too  small  for  ships  to  dis¬ 
charge  alongside,  so  passengers  and  merchandise  are  transferred  by 
lighters.  Few  ports  are  as  picturesquely  situated  as  is  Amapala. 
Nestling  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  stretch  of  white  buildings 
along  the  beach  presents  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  fringe  at  the 
base  of  the  island  which  rises  in  a  tall  sjTnmetrical  cone.  You  enter 
the  town  and  at  the  one  end,  near  the  barracks,  is  a  pretty  park  with 
a  statue  of  Morazan.  A  few  blocks  away  in  another  direction,  near 
the  cathedral,  is  another  park  with  a  bust  of  Manuel  Bonilla.  Thus 
you  are  introduced  to  two  of  Honduras’s  historic  characters  of  earl}' 
and  of  more  recent  date.  On  steamer  days  the  port  presents  a 
lively  scene.  Hides  and  logwood  arc  the  principal  exports  from  this 
port  and  the  lightermen,  their  trousers  roUed  up  to  their  knees,  carry 
their  load  some  25  to  50  feet  into  the  waters,  deposit  it  into  lighters 
or  barges,  and  these  in  turn  are  rowed  or  towed  out  to  the  vessel, 
about  a  mile  away.  And  unloading  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 


STATUK  TO  THE  LATE  T'RESIHErT  MANUEL  BONILLA,  RECENTLY'  UNVEILED  AT 
TEGUCIGALTA,  HONDURAS. 


One  of  tlie  important  features  of  the  Columlnis  Day  celebrations  at  the  capital  was  the  unveiling  of  this 
bronze  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla  and  in  recognition  of  his  service  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  l)ronze  is  m')unte<l  on  a  marble  and  granite  pedestal  and  occupies  the  center  of  the  Park. 


SCENE  AT  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  BONILLA  MONUMENT. 


The  elevated  situation  of  the  park  where  stands  this  statue  gives  it  an  impressively  commanding 
position.  The  statue  looks  out  over  the  ent  ire  city,  as  if  contemplating  and  approving  the  spirit  and 
progress  of  all  it  surveys.  The  in.scriplion  on  the  pedestal  reads:  “To  General  Manuel  Bonilla, 
defender  of  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  Honduras.  His  friends.  ’ 
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SCKNES  AUOUND  TEGIJ 


Left:,Road  leading  to  the  capital.  The  cathedral  towers  rise  in  the  t 

of  Teguc 


(ALPA,  HONDURAS. 

round.  Right;  View  of  Rio  f’hiquito,  which  flows  through  part 
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The  lighters  are  brought  to  within  25  feet  of  the  shore  and  boxes  and 
trunks,  barrels  or  bales,  are  carried  on  the  backs  of  these  men  onto 
the  shore.  You  do  not  spend  much  time  at  Amapala,  for  you  want 
to  get  on  to  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital. 

No  longer  do  you  have  to  worry  or  fret  over  this  part  of  the 
journey.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  plan  on  a  two  to  three  day 
horseback  or  mule  trip.  You  now  make  the  trip  in  a  big,  powerful 
automobile.  It  is  a  comfortable  trip  and  a  most  enjoyable  one. 
First  you  take  a  gasoline  launch  over  the  20  miles  of  pretty  lake  to 
San  Lorenzo,  which  marks  the  end  of  the  highway  to  the  capital. 
Between  there  and  Tegucigalpa  there  is  a  tri-weekly  automobile 
service,  and  the  Government  of  Honduras  is  spending  nearly  $40,000 
annually  to  keep  this  remarkable  road  in  the  best  of  condition. 
For  nearly  seven  hours  you  ride  through  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  about  90  miles,  over  one  of  the  best  macadamized  roads  in  America. 
The  route  for  the  most  part  is  over  mountainous  country,  ascending 
to  a  height  of  nearly  5,000  feet  and  then  descending  to  about  3,000, 
the  altitude  of  the  capital.  En  route  you  pass  a  number  of  pictur¬ 
esque  little  towns,  and  frequently  as  you  ascend  a  lofty  ridge  you  can 
look  back  and  for  miles  and  miles  see  the  circular  turnings  and  zig¬ 
zag  formations  of  this  broad  white  highway  many  hundred  feet 
below.  From  one  point  on  this  road,  near  the  Cerro  de  Ilule  (Hill 
of  Rubber),  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  5,000  feet,  under  the  unclouded 
skies  of  a  sunny  day,  you  see  the  towering  peaks  of  Nicaragua’s 
volcanoes,  Momotombo  and  Chinandega;  and  nearer  still  is  Salvador, 
indicated  by  the  majestic  peak  of  the  San  Miguel  volcano;  and 
sparkling  far  in  the  distance  you  may  even  see  the  shimmering  waters 
of  the  Pacific. 

At  last  you  come  to  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital.  The  poets  have 
translated  this  to  mean  the  “City  of  Silver  Hills.”  As  you  gaze  at 
the  city  lying  in  a  hollow  at  the  foot  of  surrounding  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  you  appreciate  how  appropriate  is  its  name.  Entering  the 
city,  you  pass  over  the  new  bridge  of  hewn  stone  and  cement,  and 
on  the  eastern  and  upper  end,  as  if  on  a  bluff  or  embankment,  stands 
the  Government  Palace.  In  this  building  are  housed  the  presidential 
offices  as  well  as  those  of  the  cabinet  officials.  Adjoining  the  palace 
is  the  university  building,  formerly  a  church.  A  block  or  so  away 
you  come  upon  the  Plaza  Morazan,  with  its  pretty  park,  an  imposing 
statue  of  Morazan  occupying  a  prominent  position,  the  usual  band 
stand,  and  apace  with  modeniity,  there  is  even  a  booth  in  the  park 
with  a  moving-picture  machine.  Tlie  city  occasionally  holds  moving- 
picture  performances  for  its  people,  and  the  pictures  are  projected 
upon  a  screen  hung  in  the  plaza.  The  cathedral  occupies  one  side  of 
the  square  and  numerous  shops  are  around  the  others. 


srF.Xf:s  IN  Axn  Auouxn  TEornr.AT.rA.  iiondi  has. 

fpper:  (;utlenl)ert:  Avenue,  shaiJed  by  rows  of  braid  trees,  is  one  of  the  most  attraetive  streets  of  the 
I'apital.  Center:  The  famous  “yuana^astc”  tree.  The  wooden  wheels  of  ox  earls  are  made  from  its 
trunk.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  useil  as  a  remedy  au'ainst  snake  bites,  .\ttention  iscalliKl  to  the  size 
of  the  •  runk.  Lower;  Section  of  C'holuleca  Uiver,  which  divides  the  capital  from  its  twin  city,  Coma- 
yacuola. 
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TAKK  SCENES  NEAR  THE  CAPITAL  OF  HONDURAS. 

Upper:  A  swimminK  [tool  on  the  coiuitry  estate  of  one  of  TeRnoicalpa’s  prominent  families.  Just  out¬ 
side  the  capital  are  numerous  beautiful  estates  of  this  character.  Lower:  Concordia  Park.  Teguci- 
galpa  boasts  of  sbt  charming  tittle  parks  and  its  neighbor  city,  across  the  bridge,  of  two. 


SITUATED  ON  A  COMMANDING  HILL,  OVERLOOKING  THE  ENTIRE  CITY  AND  MANY  MILKS  HEYOND  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS,  IS  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGATION.  THE  HUILDING  DIRECTLY  IN  FRONT  IS  THE  CHANCELLERY;  THE  SECTION  TOWARD  THE  LEFT  IS  THE 
LEGATION  HOME. 
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If  you  happen  to  be  fortunate  enou"h  to  arrive  in  the  capital  on 
some  festal  occasion  or  holidaj’,  you  would  then  note  even  more 
markedly  the  splendid  spirit  of  the  country  and  its  hospitality. 
Columbus  Day  festivities  were  in  progress  when  the  \\Titer  reached 
the  capital.  A  statue  to  Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla  was  to  he  unveiled 
on  October  12,  in  commemoration  of  his  public  services  and  as  a 
tribute  to  his  administration.  Moreover,  Honduras  was  enjoying  a 
continued  period  of  peace.  President  Bertrand  and  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  Membreno  were  both  held  in  high  esteem  and  loved  by  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Honduras  desired  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  indicate  its  sympathy  and  friendship  toward  them,  and  also 
to  proclaim  its  satisfaction  at  their  candidacy  for  reelection  to  the 
offices  of  president  and  vice  president,  respectively.  Accordingly 
a  large  banquet  was  held  on  the  night  of  the  11th  in  honor  of 
these  many  things.  It  was  a  splendid  gathering  and  a  memo¬ 
rable  sight  as  the  300  guests  sat  down  in  the  halls  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  Presidents  Bertrand  and  Membreno  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cabinet  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Behind  them  on  the 
wall  hung  a  large  portrait  of  Gen.  Bonilla  draped  in  the  colors  and 
arms  of  Honduras.  On  the  walls  ojiposito  hung  two  other  portraits, 
the  one  of  President  Bertrand,  the  other  of  Vice  President  and  Acting 
President  Membreno.  Palms  and  ferns  in  great  profusion  were  every¬ 
where  in  the  hall.  The  tables  were  a  veritable  bower  of  bright  col¬ 
ored  and  fragrant  flowers  so  abundant  in  tropic  lands.  In  a  far  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  hall  a  stringed  orchestra  played  operatic  tunes  with  an 
occasional  Spanish  melodj".  The  whole  spirit  of  the  occasion  was 
genial,  cordial,  and  warm.  A})propriate  addresses  were  delivered, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  Columbus  Day,  eulogizing  the  late  Manuel 
Bonilla,  and  paying  homage  to  the  two  men  who  have  since  then  been 
reelected  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

The  unveiling  of  the  monument  in  Bonilla  Park  on  the  following 
day  was  another  eventful  occasion.  Prior  to  the  ceremonies  in  the 
j)ark,  the  President,  his  cabinet,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  repre¬ 
sentatives,  high  Government  officials,  and  a  long  line  of  representa¬ 
tive  citizens,  soldiers,  unifonned  students — both  boys  and  girls — from 
the  various  schools,  even  down  to  the  little  kindergarten  children, 
dressed  in  their  attractive  costumes,  fonned  a  procession  and  marched 
to  the  park,  located  on  a  high  hill  and  overlooking  the  entire  city. 
Amid  the  din  and  roar  of  cannon,  the  firing  of  salutes  by  the  soldiers, 
the  martial  strains  of  the  military  band,  the  draperies  were  flung  to 
the  breezes  and  the  stalwart  bronze  figure  of  BoniUa,  mounted  on  a 
marble  pedestal,  stood  commandingly  gazing  over  the  capital  and 
its  inhabitants  who  were  that  day  honoring  his  memory. 

But  modern  Honduras  is  doing  other  things,  as  well.  The  schools 
at  the  ca[)ital,  in  the  interior  towns,  and  on  the  coast,  are  developing 
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the  younger  generation  into  useful  and  industrious  men  and  women. 
Schools  of  arts  and  crafts,  practical  and  domestic  science,  machine 
and  work  shops,  are  teaching  and  training  the  young  in  the  new  order 
of  things.  An  attractive  theater  inaugurated  hut  a  few  months  ago 
stands  as  a  monument  to  the  cultural  and  literary  tastes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Three  banking  institutions  operate  in  the  capital,  and  one. 
as  a  result  of  the  recent  Pan  American  Financial  ('onference,  enlarged 
its  capital,  introduced  a  special  commercial  department,  and  is  financ¬ 
ing  and  offering  long  credits  to  local  merchants  in  the  sale  of  United 
States  made  commodities.  The  past  year  has  seen  a  reduction  in  the 
interior  debt  of  the  country;  no  moratorium  was  declared  nor  even 
considered  by  Honduras;  government  employees  were  promptly 
paid,  and  work  was  continued  upon  many  of  its  public  works.  Among 
the  important  highway  developments  receiving  attention  now  are 
the  road,  mentioned  before,  from  Pimienta  to  the  capital,  forming 
an  Atlantic  coast  outlet  at  Puerto  Cortes,  ami  another  automobile 
highway  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Juticalpa,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Olancho,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  productive  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  in  addition  to  its  inexhaustible  riches  in  minerals. 

These,  then,  are  the  qualities  and  characteristics  which  impress  the 
visitor  of  to-day  in  Honduras — activity,  industry,  hope,  and  peace. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  embodies  these  four  elements,  and  under  the 
able  and  progressive  administration  of  Drs.  Bertrand  and  Membreno, 
assisted  by  the  splendid  type  of  men  in  the  cabinet,  the  future  of  the 
country  appears  indeed  bright  and  hopeful. 

A  UNIQUE  SALT  INDUSTRY 
IN  CHILE 


OXK  of  the  most  unique  methods  of  mining  (common  salt  is 
that  emj)loyed  at  Lagmias,  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca, 
Chile.  Salt  deposits  in  form  available  for  commercial 
extraction  oc^cur  at  many  places  and  in  largo  quantities  all 
over  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  fortunate  that  an  article  which  is 
such  a  daily  necessity  should  occur  so  generally  in  a  way  that  the 
production  of  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive,  yet  probably  nowhere  is 
salt  produced  in  quite  so  simi)le  a  way  as  at  Lagunas.  Hen?  nature 
does  everything  excej)t  sack  the  salt  and  place  it  in  the  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment. 


Uy  Joseph  T.  Sintfewald,  jr.,  and  Uenjamiu  he  Roy  Miller. 


Andes  Mountains 


Kig.  1.— cross  SECTIOX  of  TAMARl'CAI,  I’AMPA,  CHILE. 

The  Laguna.ssalt  works  are  located  in  one  of  the  ‘•salars"  that  are  soalmndant  In  the  TamaniRal  pampa, 
as  the  great  flat  desert  in  which  the  nitrate  dejtosits  occur  is  called.  In  the  ahove  figtire,  which  shows 
and  east-west  cross  section,  the  vertical  scale  has  been  exaggerated  in  order  to  more  clearly  bring  out 
certain  relat  ions  discussed  in  the  art  icle. 


Level  of  Pam  pa 


Fig.  2.— illustrating  -MOVE.MENT  of  ground  water  near  salt  ditch. 

The  diagram  shows  in  a  general  wav  the  movement  of  the  ground  water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
salt  ditch,  there  being  a  general  lateral  movement  and  an  uiiward  component  to  replace  the  water 
lost  by  evaporation,  as  fully  explained  in  the  text. 
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Lagunas  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the  Iquique  nitrate  field,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  the  nitrate  districts  that  have  made  Chile 
world  famous  and  for  30  years  have  furnished  the  hulk  of  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Chilean  Government.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  through  the  port 
of  Iquique,  that  lies  89  miles  to  the  north.  The  same  causes  and 
conditions  that  have  made  ])ossiblc  the  accunndation  of  and  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  wonderful  nitrate  deposits  have  enabled  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  miusual  salt  iiulustry. 

The  Lagunas  salt  works  are  located  in  one  of  the  “salars”  that  are 
so  abundant  in  the  Tamarugal  pampa,  as  the  great  flat  desert  in 
which  the  nitrate  deposits  occur  is  called.  Tlie  Tamarugal  pampa 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  western  range  of  the  Andes  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  These  topograi)hic  fea¬ 
tures  are  shown  in  the  east-west  cross  section  in  figure  1,  in  which 
the  vertical  scale  has  been  exaggerated  in  order  to  more  clearly  bring 
out  certain  relations  that  will  be  discussed  farther  on.  The  pampa 
is  a  country  characterized  b}’  an  almost  comj)lete  absence  of  rain¬ 
fall.  Winds  that  blow  across  tlie  continent  of  South  America  from 
the  east  are  laden  witli  moisture.  As  they  reach  tlie  eastern  side  of 
the  Andes  they  are  deflected  upward.  This  movement  causes  a 
rapid  cooling  of  the  air,  due  to  the  lower  tempcn-atures  prevailing  at 
higher  altitudes  and  to  tlie  decn^ase  in  atmosplieric  [iressure.  Con¬ 
sequently,  these  moistunvladen  air  currents  precipitate  tlieir  mois¬ 
ture  most  copiously  on  the  eastern  Andean  slopes  and  reai^h  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  practically  devoid  of  moisture.  Instead 
of  causing  rainfall  in  the  pampa  country,  these  winds  evaporate  with 
extreme  avidity  whatever  moistun;  tlu^y  may  come  in  contact  with. 

Almost  equally  dry  ani  the  winds  that  blow  across  the  jiampa  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  short  distance  off  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  is  a  cold  northerly  current,  known  as  the  Humboldt  current, 
that  acts  as  unfavorably  upon  the  climatic  of  that  coast  as  does  the 
Gulf  Stn'am  favorably  upon  the  climate  of  tlui  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
ITiited  States.  The  prevailing  winds  along  this  west  coast  are  the 
westerly  winds  coming  in  from  th(»  sea.  As  tlu^y  cross  the  zone  of 
cold  water  of  the  Humboldt  current,  tlu^y  are  chilled  and  lose  most 
of  their  water  content.  Then  on  n^aching  the  (a)ast  and  being 
warmed  up  again  they  are  (hdicbait  in  moistun;  and  also  have  a 
groat  evaporating  capacity. 

Hence,  whether  it  is  the  pnn'ailing  w(wt(!rly  winds  or  tlu^  oc.casional 
winds  that  sweej)  across  the  [)ampa  from  the  Atuhis  on  the  east  that 
are  blowing,  tin;  air  ov(!r  th(»  [)ampa  is  lUiarly  always  (ixtremely  dry 
ainl  evaporates  water  rather  than  pr(»ci[)itat(w  it.  'I'hese  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions  have  made  the  pam[)a  a  desert  in  the  striedest  sense 
of  the  word.  We  speak  of  (htserts  in  the  Great  Basin  region  of  the 


SURFACE  OF  A  TYPICAL  “SALAU.” 

The  “salars”  are  easily  recognizalile  hy  (he  character  of  the  surface.  The  force  of  crystallization  of  the 
salt  under  the  surface  has  produced  little  hummocks, and  this  tension  has  caused  the  surface  to  crack. 


riioto  Uy  I.  K.  Sulift'UT. 

ON  A  VEKlTAltl.E  SALT  “LAKE.” 

The  .same  <'atises  and  conditions  tliat  lia\e  made  iiossilde  tlie  accumulation  and  preservation  of  tlie  won- 
derftil  nitrate  de])usits  of  Chile  liave  operated  to  produce  these  larKe  arras  of  sodium  chloride,  or  com¬ 
mon  salt. 
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western  United  States,  but  there  one  does  see  an  occasional  clump 
of  sagebrush,  €«•  patch  of  greasewooil,  or  at  least  a  few  scattered  cacti, 
whereas  one  ean  search  in  vain  for  the  smallest  evitlence  of  living 
vegetation  over  square  miles  of  the  pampa. 

Now  let  us  consider  how  these  extreme  conditions  of  parched  winds 
cloudless  sky,  and  hot  tropical  sun  have  made  possible  the  simple 
method  of  extracting  salt  in  use  here.  As  indicated  in  figure  1,  the 
pampa  is  a  flat  plain  with  a  gentle  westward  slope  away  from  the 
Andes  toward  the  coast  hills.  The  site  of  the  present  pampa  was 
once  a  large  broad  valley  that  has  been  filled  up  with  gravel,  sand, 
and  silt  washed  down  in  large  measure  from  the  summits  and  slopes 
of  the  Andes  Mountains  that  tower  above  it  on  the  east  side.  In 
past  ages  rainfall  was  more  abundant  in  these  regions  than  now,  and 
the  water  collected  in  numerous  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the 
pampa  in  the  form  of  inland  lakes.  On  account  of  the  westward 
slope  of  the  pampa  the  lakes  formed  mosth’  along  its  western  edge. 
The  waters  draining  into  the  lakes  carried  with  them  the  soluble  salts 
leached  out  of  and  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  since  they  had  no  outlet  they  became 
more  and  more  saline,  just  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  Great  Salt  Lake 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  As  aridity  increased  the  lakes  finally  dried  up, 
giving  rise  to  the  highly  saline  depressions  in  the  pampa  that  are 
known  in  Spanish  as  “salars.  ”  The  ‘‘salars’'  are  characterized  by 
an  abundance  of  sodium  chloride,  or  common  salt,  in  the  underlying 
soil  and  the  absence  of  nitrate.  The  nitrate  occui-s  in  the  surround¬ 
ing  higher  lying  ground.  One  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking  of 
these  “salars”  as  occupying  deep  depressions,  for  in  general  they 
are  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  e3'e.  Thej-  are  at 
once  recognizable,  however,  bj'  the  character  of  the  surface.  The 
force  of  crystallization  of  the  salt  urider  the  surface  has  produced 
little  hummocks  and  this  tension  lias  caused  the  surface  to  crack, 
so  that  the  “salars”  are  characterized  b\'  a  broken  hummock\'  sur¬ 
face,  whereas  that  of  the  pampa  round  about  is  smooth  and  even. 
While  there  are  enormous  quantities  of  salt  underl3dng  these  “salars,  ” 
it  is  usually  so  mingled  with  the  detrital  rock  material  of  tlie  pampa 
as  to  be  unusable  in  its  natural  state. 

The  onl3’  waters  circulating  at  the  present  time  across  the  pampa 
are  the  underground  waters  which  have  a  general  direction  of  flow 
from  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Andes,  their  feeding  ground,  westward 
under  the  pampa  to  the  sea.  The  ujiper  surface  of  ground-water 
level  has  approximatel3'  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  above 
it,  but  with  less  accentuated  relief.  In  other  words,  it  is  neariT  the 
surface  at  the  points  of  lowest  elevation  and  farther  from  the  surface 
under  the  highest  points.  These  relations  are  illustrated  in  figure  1 


I’hoto  l)y  I.  F.  ScheoUT. 

WALKING  OVER  A  FIELD  OF  GENUINE  SALT. 

A  remarkiiMe  deposit  of  .salt,  similar  to  this,  is  lorated  at  Lalitinas,  in  the  I’rovinee  of  Tarapaea,  Chile. 
“  Here  nature  does  everythinit  except  sack  the  salt  and  place  it  iti  tlie  ears  for  shipment.” 


ON  THE  NITRATE  I’AMI’A  OF  TA.MARUGAL,  CHILE. 


One  .section  of  the  world  where  it  has  never  rained  and  proliahly  never  will,  the  result  heiiiK  an  ahs<v 
httely  arid  de.sert .  clear  e\j)lanation  of  this  iihenomenon  may  he  found  in  the  text  of  ilessrs.  Singe- 
wald  and  Milter  s  article,  “A  I’niqiie  Salt  Industry  in  Cliile.” 
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Consequently,  the  underground  waters  are  nearest  the  surface  under¬ 
neath  the  “salars”  on  the  west  side  of  the  pampa. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  pampa  is  the  shallow  depth  at 
which  ground  water  is  encountered.  In  even  less  arid  regions  than 
this  ground  water  usually  lies  at  a  depth  of  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  feet,  whereas,  in  the  nitrate  fields,  the  depth  of 
ground  water  is  measured  in  tens  of  feet.  Still  more  remarkable  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  “salar”  in  question,  where  the  salt  is  produced, 
ground  water  lies  at  a  depth  of  only  3  to  3t  feet. 

The  conditions  described  above  have  ver}'  ingenioush’  l)een  made 
use  of  to  establish  a  salt  industry  in  this  “salar.”  Ditches  are  cut 
in  the  surface  of  the  “salar”  to  a  depth  of  S  inches  below  the  level 
of  ground  water.  The  ditches,  exposed  to  the  hot,  dry  sunshine  and 
parched  winds,  act  as  very  efficient  evaporating  pans,  and  the  saline 
water  underlying  tlie  “salar”  that  is  exposed  in  the  ditches  is  evapo¬ 
rated  to  the  point  of  saturation  when  salt  begins  to  crystallize  out  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ditches.  Since  the  level  of  ground  water  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  ditches  by  the  constant  seeping  in  of  the  ground  water, 
the  salt  continues  to  accumulate  until  it  readies  the  lieight  of  ground 
water,  or  a  thickm^ss  of  8  inches,  when  the  ditcli  lias  dried  up.  The 
salt  is  then  shoveled  out  by  hand,  and  as  it  is  removed  the  water 
again  comes  in.  The  men  who  do  this  stand  in  the  concentrated 
brine  solution  in  their  bare  feet,  with  tlie  result  that  their  feet  become 
dreadfully  sore  and  they  frequently  are  compelled  to  lay  off  until 
they  heal  again.  After  a  ditch  has  its  salt  removed,  the  same  process 
is  gone  through  again,  and  can  be  repeated  indefinitely.  The  rate  at 
which  the  salt  forms  is  1  inch  in  15  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  crops 
of  salt  a  year. 

The  salt  is  shoveled  out  on  the  ground  between  the  ditches  and 
there  allowed  to  drain  and  dry,  and  is  then  packed  in  sacks  holding 
2  quintals  each,  or  about  200  pounds.  Most  of  it  is  of  a  beautifully 
snowy  white  color  and  quite  pure  enough  for  table  use.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  however,  the  violent  wind  storms  which  sweep  across  the  pampa 
blow  enough  of  the  yellow  pampa  dust  into  the  ditches  to  give  the 
salt  a  dirty  color.  Such  salt  is  kept  separate  from  the  rest  and  sold 
for  cheaper  uses.  A  branch  of  the  Nitrate  Railways  to  the  South 
Lagunas  Nitrate  Oficina  runs  between  the  salt  ditches  and  affords 
very  convenient  loading  and  shipping  facilities. 

This  salt  industry'  was  established  on  a  very  small  scale  about  10 
years  ago  and  has  proved  to  he  such  an  inexpensive  method  of 
producing  salt  that  it  has  grown  rapidly,  until  now  there  are  150 
of  these  evaporating  ditches.  Each  ditch  covers  an  area  ranging 
from  about  40  by  40  feet  to  40  by  100  feet.  The  output  is  now 
about  16,000  quintals  a  month,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to  about 
10,000  tons  annually. 


r 


VIE\V  OF  SALT  DITCHES  AT  LAGUNAS,  CHILE. 


Diti'hes  are  cut  in  the  surface  nf  the  ‘salar’  to  a  depth  of  8  inches  helow  the  level  of  Krouiul  water.  The 
ditches,  exposed  to  the  hot.  dry  sunshine  and  jiarched  winds,  act  as  very  efficient  evaporating  |)an.s, 
and  the  sadne  water  underlying  the  ‘salar’  that  is  exposed  in  the  ditches  is  evaporated  to  the  point 
of  saturation,  when  salt  liegins  to  crystallize  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditches.” 


\ 


SHOVELING  THE  SALT  FKOM  THE  DITCHES. 

“  The  salt  is  shoveled  out  on  the  ground  between  the  dilihes  and  there  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  .''and  is 
then  packed  in  sacks  holding  2  quintals,  or  about  200  pounds,  each. 
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It  is  a  rather  curious  fact  that  it  has  been  found  if  the  ditches 
are  cut  to  more  than  8  inches  below  "round-water  level,  salt  will 
not  cr3’'stallize.  The  explanation  of  this  is  sunple.  The  vert’  slow 
movement  of  the  underground  circulation  is  constant!}’  causing 
some  of  the  concentrated  water  to  How  out  of  the  ditches  and  more 
dilute  water  to  How  in.  Figure  2  shows,  in  a  general  wa\’,  the 
movement  of  the  ground  water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  ditch. 
There  is  a  general  lateral  movement  and  an  upward  component  to 
replace  the  water  lost  In’  evaporation.  Moreover,  diffusion  is 
alwat’s  tending  to  equalize  the  concentration  of  the  waters  in  the 
ditch  and  that  of  the  surrounding  ground  water.  These  two  proc¬ 
esses  are  at  work  undoing  what  the  solar  evaporation  is  doing. 
Consequenth’  evaporation  must  proceed  at  a  rate  suflicienth’  rapid 
to  more  than  offset  the  dissipating  influences  of  flow  of  gi’ound 
water  and  diffusion.  The  amount  of  evaporation  depends  on  the 
amount  of  surface  exposed  to  evaporation  and  on  the  temperature 
of  the  evaporating  liquid.  The  first  factor  is  the  same  irrespective 
of  the  depth  of  the  solution.  The  depth  has  an  inlluence  on  the 
amount  of  evaporation  in  that  the  shallower  the  water  the  warmer 
it  will  get,  and  hence  the  greater  the  evaporation.  But  depth  has 
a  still  greater  eflect  on  the  rate  of  evaporation.  If  a  given  amount 
of  water  is  evaporated  per  unit  area  of  surface  exposed,  the  rate  of 
evaporation  is  onh’  one-half  as  great  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  water 
16  inches  deep  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  hod}’  only  8  inches  deep. 
From  these  considerations  it  is  clear  that  the  rate  of  evaporation 
decreases  more  rapidly  with  increasing  depth  of  solution  than  at  a 
rate  inversely  proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  evaporating  body  of 
water.  And  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  failure  of  salt  to  form 
when  the  ditches  ai’e  cut  deeper  than  8  inches — the  rate  of  evapora¬ 
tion  is  cut  down  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  How  and  diffusion  are  able 
to  prevent  the  point  of  saturation  being  reached. 

Another  interesting  point  to  note  is  that  only  within  certain  parts 
of  the  “salar”  will  salt  form.  Ditches  cut  outside  of  these  areas 
remain  full  of  water  that  never  deposits  salt.  From  this  fact  it 
would  appear  that  the  normal  ground  water  is  not  suHiciently  salt 
to  concentrate  rapidly  enough  to  reach  the  point  of  saturation,  and 
that  the  areas  where  the  salt  forms  are  underlain  by  beds  of  salt 
that  raise  the  salt  content  of  the  water  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 


OUININE-A  SOUTH  AMER¬ 
ICAN  GIFT  TO  HUMANITY 


ONCE  upon  a  tinio— ‘27S  years  ago,  to  be  more  exact  in  her 
viceroyal  castle  in  Lima,  Pern,  a  lady  lay  ill  of  a  fever. 
She  was  the  Countess  Ana,  wife  of  Uon  Lnis  Geronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera  Bohadilla  y  Mendez,  fourth  Count 
of  Chinchon,  a  descendant  of  the  proud  and  greatly  noted  Catalonian 
family  of  that  name.  News  of  the  lady’s  illness  having  reached  one 
Don  Juan  Lopez  tie  Cani- 
zares,  the  Spanish Corregidor 
of  Loxa,  who  dwelt  some  230 
miles  south  of  Quito  in  what 
is  now  the  Kepnhlic  of  Ecu¬ 
ador,  he  dispatched  a  parcel 
of  a  certain  kind  of  powdered 
hark  to  her  physician,  dnan 
de  Vega,  with  the  assnranct* 
that  it  was  a  sovereign  rem- 
eily  and  a  never  failing  spe¬ 
cific  in  cases  of  intermittent 
fever.  lie  knew  this  to  he 
true  from  both  experience 
and  observation,  for  about 
eight  years  prior  to  this 
event  he  had  suffered  from 
a  severe  attack  of  fever,  and 
an  old  Indian  of  Malacotas 
had  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  remarkable  jiroperties  of 
this  hark  in  curing  him. 

Since  then  he  had  observed 
its  effects  in  other  cases — so 


he  knew  whereof  he  spoke. 
The  remedy  was  tried,  and 
the  countess  was  cured.  Tlie 
name  given  h}'  the  aborigines 
to  the  tre(‘  on  which  grew 
this  remarkable  hark  was 


FLOWER  OF  THE  CHINCIIONA  TREE. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  various  sjiecies  of  the  Chinchonx  are  of 
great  diversity;  but  in  the  finest  and  most  val  able  varie¬ 
ties  they  are  lanceolate,  with  a  s  ining  surface  of  bright 
green,  traversed  by  crimson  veins,  and  petioles  of  the 
same  color.  The  flowers  are  small  and  hang  in  clustering 
panicles,  like  lilacs,  and  are  generally  of  a  roseate  color, 
paler  near  the  stalk,  dark  crimson  within  the  tube,  with 
wliite  curly  hairs  liordering  the  laciniie  of  the  corolla. 


“quina-ejnina.”  In  the  Qnichua  tongue  -the  language  of  the  Incas — 
when  the  name  of  a  plant  was  thus  duplicated  it  indicated  that  it 
had  some  curative  or  medicinal  properties. 
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Kroin  an  oh!  skeU'h  by  Mr.  Prltfh»*tt.  ('oiirt€*sy  «»f  l*o|uilar  Monlhly. 

TWO  VARIETIES  OF  tTIlXCIIONA  TREES. 

Left :  Chinchona  Nitida,  a  species  found  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Province  of  Ilnanuco,  in  northern  Peru,  known  l)y  the  natives  as  quina  cana 
Ifgl'iina  (genuine  gray  bark).  Right;  Specimens  of  Chinchona  cniimya,  founil  largely  in  Kolivia,  and  which  are  now  cultivated  in  India, 
Jamaica,  Java,  etc. 


QriXINK-  A  S(»iril  AMKHICAX  (ill’!'  Kt  IIIMAXITV. 


In  1040  the  ('ount  of  (’hiiichon.  who  was  at  the  tinio  viceroy  of 
Peru,  returned  to  Spain  with  his  wife,  who  took  witli  her  a  quantity 
of  the  healin';  hark  and  thus  was  the  first  person  to  introduce  this 
wonderfvd  specific  into  Kurope.  Incidently  it  is  said  that  her  erst¬ 
while  physician,  the  duan  de  Vepi  alluded  to  above,  turned  an 
lionest  jienny  occasionally  by  selling  some  of  the  hark  at  the  rate  of 
100  reals  per  pound.  Be  that  as  it  may,  to  commemorate  the  great 
service  rendered  mankind  by  the  countess,  Linmu'us,  the  gr(>at 
Swedish  botanist,  over  a  hundred  years  later,  named  the  genus 
which  yields  the  hark  and  suhse<pn‘ntly  still  further 

immortali/ed  the  name  by  giving  it  to  the  great  family  of  trees  and 
plants  now  known  as  tlie  ('hlnvhonaceae.  which  includes  not  oidy  the 
('hinchonae  hut  also  the  ipecacuanas  and  coffees. 

After  the  cure  of  the  countess  in  IG.’IS  her  husband  Avas  instru¬ 
mental  in  sending  an  expedition  under  Texeira,  a  Portuguese,  from 
Quito  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  In  tin*  ])arty  was  a  Jesuit  jn  iest, 
Acuna  by  name,  who  wrote  an  excellent  account  of  the  exj)edition. 
and  incidentally  also  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  curative  pro])erties 
of  the  bark  among  the  brethren  of  the  t)nler.  'File  Jesuits  tlnis 
became  instrumental  in  making  it  still  furtlier  known.  In  1670  some 
of  these  missionaries  sent  parcels  of  tin*  powdered  bark  to  Home, 
whence  it  was  distributed  by  the  (’ardinal  de  Lugo  to  members  of  the 
fraternity  throughout  Eui’ope.  It  thus  became  known  as  “Jesuits’ 
hark,”  or  sometimes  as  “(’ardinal’s  bark,”  one  result  of  which 
nomenclature  was  that  for  a  long  time  its  use  was  o|)|)osed  by  many 
Protestants  and  correspondingly  favored  by  Homan  (’atholics.  As 
|)eo])le  greAV  in  intelligence,  however,  and  the  fact  dawned  upon  them 
that  the  religious  tenets  lield  by  the  jnirveyor  had  A'ery  little  to  do 
with  the  curative  pro))erties  of  a  drug,  this  jiowdered  bark  began  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  known  to  man.  Tmler 
the  name  of  PeruA'ian  hark,  and  sometimes  “(piiiuiuina,”  its  use 
gradually  s])read  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  certain 
thick-headed  and  ultra-conservative  physicians,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  its  virtue  was  generally  conceded  by  the 
best  European  medical  authorities. 

While  the  hark  and  its  powdered  form  thus  became  well  known,  few 
kiu'w  anything  of  the  tree  from  which  it  came.  The  first  scientific 
description  of  the  tree  was  given  to  the  world  as  a  result  of  that 
memorable  French  expedition  to  South  America,  headed  by  M.  Dela 
Condamine,  which  sailed  from  Rochelle  in  May,  17.45.  to  measure  the 
arc  of  a  degree  near  Quito  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  shape  of 
the  earth.  In  company  with  M.  De  la  Condamine  was  one  Joseph 
de  Jussieu,  a  botanist,  and  it  was  he  who  set  out  in  Mareli,  17.40,  from 
Quito  to  Loxa  to  study  the  (luinquina”  tree.  The  next  year  Conda- 
min»'  also  went  to  Loxa  and  staye<l  for  some  time  at  Malacotas  with  a 


A  VIEW  OF  I'AYTA,  PERU. 

For  over  12.‘>  years  the  ‘quinquina’  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Loxa,  named  Chinchona  officinalis  hy  Linnaeus,  was  the  only  species  with  whiih  botanists  were  familiar  ,and  no  other 
bark  was  known  in  the  market  except  that  which  came  from  these  forOvSts  to  the  Peruvian  port  of  l*ayta,  whence  it  was  exported  to  all  i)arts  of  the  world. 


CHINCIIOXA  hark:,  TIIK  SOl'RCE  OK  QUIXlNp;. 

Reproduced  from  a  plrjtotn'aph  of  samples  of  chiiu  hona  bark  on  exhibition  in  the  buililinK  of  the  Pan  American  t'nion  at  AVashiiiKton.  It  was  the  powiiered  form  of  bark 
similar  to  this  that  in  llitis  cured  the  Countess  of  (  him  hon,  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  of  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  t'pon  her  return  to  Spain  in  Kilo  she  took  with  her  a 
quantity  of  the  p:)W(iered  bark,  beinjt  the  first  person  to  introcluce  it  into  Europe.  (Jver  a  hundred  years  later,  in  recoj’uitiim  of  her  service  to  humanity,  i.innaeus  named 
the  genus  which  produces  the  bark  t’hinchunn.  Its  active  medicinal  principle,  extracted  from  it  by  a  simple  chemical  process,  is  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 
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Spaniard  whose  chief  business  was  the  collection  of  the  bark.  In 
the  “Memoires  de  rAcademie’’  Condamine  gave  the  first  scientific 
description  of  the  tree,  and  in  1742  Linnaeus  established  the  geniis 
Chindiona,  as  set  out  above.  In  recent  yeai’s  the  name  has  been 
very  generally  misspelled  by  leaving  the  “h”  out  of  the  first  syllabic, 
thus  defeating  the  very  purpose  Linnaeus  had  in  mind  -that  of 
honoring  the  name  of  the  lady  who  was  directly  responsif)le  for  the 
introduction  of  the  valuable  remedy  into  Europe. 

For  over  125  years  the  (piinquina  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Loxa, 
nametl  ('kinchona  qfieinalis  by  Linnaeus,  was  the  only  species  with 
which  botanists  were  familiar,  and  no  other  l)ark  was  known  in  the 
market  except  that  which  came  from  these  forests  to  the  Peruvian 
port  of  Payta,  whence  it  was  exj)orted  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
high  ])rice  at  wliich  it  was  sold  led  to  great  improvidence  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  bark,  the  trees  being  feUed  in  great  numbers  in  order 
to  obtain  the  product,  while  no  measures  were  taken  to  replant.  In 
1 795  Humboldt  reported  that  25,000  trees  were  destroyed  in  one  year. 

The  Spanish  Government,  however,  began  sending  exploring 
j)arties  into  the  forests  of  other  sections  to  search  for  the  valuable 
trees.  This  final!}'  resultetl  in  the  discover}'  of  other  sjjecies  whose 
bark  was  found  to  contain  the  sought-for  alkaloids,  and  tlius  the 
supply  was  increased. 

Realizing  that  a  continuance  of  this  improvidence  in  the  collection 
of  the  product  would  inevitably  result  in  the  final  extinction  of  all  of 
these  species  in  their  native  habitat,  the  English  Government  com¬ 
missioned  Sir  (lements  Markham,  who  later  became  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  naturalists  and  travelers-  and  whose  tragic  death  by 
lire  occured  in  London  January  30,  1916 — in  1859  to  conduct  an 
expedition  into  the  wilds  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  seeds  and  plants  of  the  various  known  species  of  chin- 
chonaj  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  their  culture  into  India. 
According  to  his  observation  and  information  gathered  from  reliabh* 
sources,  as  set  out  in  his  work,  “Travels  in  Peru  and  India,”  the 
chinchona  r(‘gion  of  South  Aim'rica  may  be  located  geographicailly 
as  follows : 

B(‘ginning  from  the  south,  it  commences  in  the  Bolivian  province' 
of  Cochabamba  in  19  degree's  S.,  passers  thremgh  the  yungus  of  La  Paz, 
Laree-aja,  (’aupolican,  anel  Munecas,  inte)  the  Peruvian  ])rovince  of 
Caravaya;  thcne*e  through  the  Peruvian  fore'sts,  on  the  eastern  slopes 
e)f  the'  Aneles,  of  Marcapata,  Paucartambo,  Santa  Anna,  Guanta,  ami 
rerhubambji,  to  lluanuce)  and  Iluamalies,  where  the  gray  bark  is 
founel.  It  then  e'onlinues  thremgh  Jaen,  to  the  fe^rests  near  Loxa  anel 
Ciienca,  anel  on  the  western  slopes  of  Chimborazo.  It  begins  again 
in  latitiielc  1°  51'  X.  at  Ahnagucr,  passers  thremgh  the  province  of 
Pe)])ayan,  anel  alemg  the'  sle)pe's  eif  the  Andes  eef  Quineliu,  until  it 


RAISING  CIIINCIIONA  PLANTS  FROM  THE  SEED. 


Upper:  ShowinK  the  seed  beds  protected  the  removable  bamboo  shelters. 

Lower:  Seed  beds  with  bamboo  frames  built  around  them,  after  the  shelters  have  been  removed. 
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readies  its  extreme  northern  limit  on  the  wooded  heiglits  of  Merida 
and  Santa  Marta. 

In  the  work  alluded  to  Sir  Clements  Markham  (jives  the  following 
account  of  the  trees  and  their  habitat:  They  llourish  in  a  cool  and 
equable  temperature,  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  and  ravines  of 
the  mountains,  surrounded  by  the  most  majestic  scenery,  never 
descending  below  an  elevation  of  2,500,  and  ascending  as  high  as 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Within  these  limits  their  usual  companions 
are  tree  ferns,  melastomacete,  arliorescent  passion  tlowers,  and 
allied  genera  of  chinchonaceous  plants.  Below  them  are  the  forests 
abounding  in  jialms  and  bamboos;  above  their  highest  limits  are  a 
few  lowly  Alpine  shrubs.  But  within  this  wide  zone  grow  many 
species  of  chinchome,  each  within  its  own  narrower  belt  as  regards 
elevation  above  the  sea,  some  yielding  the  inestimable  bark  and 
others  commercially  wortldess. 

The  chinchonas,  when  in  good  soil  and  under  otlier  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  become  large  forest  trees;  on  higher  elevations,  and 
when  crowded  and  growing  in  rocky  ground,  tliev  freipiently  run  up 
to  great  heights  without  a  branch;  and  at  tlie  upper  limit  of  their 
zone  they  become  mere  shrubs.  The  leaves  are  of  a  gnnit  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizt«,  but,  in  most  of  the  finest  species,  they  are  lanceolate, 
with  a  shining  surface  of  bright  green,  traversed  l)y  crimson  veins, 
and  petioles  of  the  same  color.  The  flowers  are  very  smal',  and  hang 
in  clustering  panicles,  like  lilacs,  generally  of  a  deep  roseate  color, 
paler  near  tlie  stalk,  dark  crimson  within  the  tube,  with  white  curly 
hairs  bordering  the  laciniae  of  the  corolla.  The  flowers  of  C.  mlcran- 
tha  are  entirely  white.  The}'  send  forth  a  delicious  fragrance  wliich 
scents  the  air  in  tlieir  vicinity. 

Sir  Clements  gives  three  distinct  characb'ristics  by  wliich  a  true 
chinchona  may  be  known,  viz.,  the  presence  of  curly  hairs  bordering 
the  laciniae  of  the  corolla,  the  peculiar  mode  of  dehiscence  of  the 
capsule  from  below  upward,  and  the  little  jiits  at  the  axils  of  tlie 
veins  on  the  underside  of  the  loaves.  By  these  characters  the  chin¬ 
chona  may  be  distinguished  from  many  trees  which  grow  with  it,  and 
which  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  it. 

Dr.  Weddell  gives  a  list  of  73  plants  which  were  once  received  as 
Chinclionae  but  which  have  since  been  more  properly  classified,  leav¬ 
ing  about  19  true  species  with  2  classed  as  doubtful.  Not  more  than 
9  of  these  are  commercially  valuable,  however,  and  from  these  some* 
5  or  6  different  kinds  of  bark  are  procured.  These  medicinal  barks 
are  usually  classified  as  Red,  Drown,  Carthagena,  Grivy,  and  Yellow, 
and  originally  came  from  fiv'e  different  regions  of  the  South  American 
chinchona  territory. 

Until  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  chinchona 
bark  was  used  in  its  crude  powdered  state,  although  many  attempts 


CllIXC'llOX.V  IM.AXTATIOXS  IX  IXDIA. 

I'lipor:  A  i>IiinUif  ion  of  Cbir.chnna  S'jccinibra,  jilaiiloii  in  ISt'.i  and  pholoL’iaphod  in  l^Tti,  liavinR  grow  n 
from  small  plaids  to  hoiglds  varyiim  from  H4  to  40  (I'ld  hi  14  ywars.  Tlio  plants  wt'ri'  ninong  those 
socnred  by  Sir  Cleineiits  Markbaiii  on  his  famous  exiiedition  lo'Peru,  K.enador,  and  Bolivia,  and  stit>- 
seiinently  taken  to  India  for  trans(ilantation.  l.ower:  A  plantation  of  Cliinchona  officinalis,  planted 
in  the  s|>ring  of  1803,  aUo  from  Markham's  collection,  having  reached  a  height  of  from  24  to  iiu  fe«t  in 
14  years. 


SCENES  ON  A  CHINCHONA  I’EANTATION. 

Upper:  Natives  first  loosen  the  bark  by  beating  it  with  a  wooden  mallet,  when  it  is  easily  stripped 
from  the  tree  or  branches.  Lower:  Young  plants  of  CMnchona  tuccirubra. 


QriNIXF. — A  SOI  TH  AMRRICAK  OlFT  TO  HUMAN1T^. 
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had  been  made  to  discover  the  actual  healing  principle  contained 
therein.  In  1815  Reiiss,  a  Russian  chemist,  gave  a  fairly  good  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  bark,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Dr.  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh, 
suggested  that  it  contained  a  real  febrifugal  principle.  Dr.  Gomez,  a 
Portugue.se  naval  surgeon,  is  said  to  liave  l)een  the  first  to  isolate 
this  principle,  which  ho  called  chinchonine,  in  1810.  It  remained, 
however,  for  the  French  chemists,  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  to  discover 
in  1820  that  the  febrifugal  principle  was  seated  in  two  alkaloids  in 
the  different  kinds  of  bark.  To  these  the  names  quinine  and  chin¬ 
chonine  were  given,  the  former  being  regarded  as  liaving  the  more 
|)owerful  virtues. 

According  to  Markham,  the  organic  constituents  of  the  various 
chinchona  barks  are  (piina,  chinchonia,  aricina,  quinidia,  chincho- 
nidia,  quinic  acid,  tannic  acid,  kinovic  acid,  chinchona  red,  a  yellow 
coloring  matter,  a  green  fatty  matter,  starch,  gum,  and  lignin.  These 
materials  are  contained  in  different  proj)t)rtions  in  the  various  barks. 
The  gray  bark  contains  chinchonine  and  tannin;  the  Calisaya  or  yellow 
bark  contains  much  (juinine  and  but  little  chinchonine;  the  red  bark 
has  quinine  and  chinchonine  in  about  ecpial  proportions;  the  othei’s 
contain  chiefly  chinchonidine  and  quinidine.  As  a  febrifugal  principle 
cbinchonidine  is  second  only  to  quinine. 

Quinine  may  be  described  as  a  white  substance,  without  smell, 
bitter,  fusible,  crystallized,  with  the  property  of  left-handed  polari¬ 
zation.  The  salts  of  quinine  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
Of  all  the  salts  the  bisulphate  is  generally  preferred  because  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  stable  salt,  easy  to  pre{)are,  and  containing  a  strong  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  alkaloid.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  crystallizes  in  loiig  silky 
needles. 

Chinchonine  differs  from  quinine  in  being  less  soluble  in  water,  and 
altogether  insoluble  in  ether.  It  has  the  property  of  right-handed 
polarization. 

Quinidine  also  has  the  property  of  right-handed  polarization,  and 
forms  salts  like  those  of  (piinine.  It  becomes  green  by  successive 
additions  of  chlorine  and  ammonia. 

Chinchonidine  has  not  the  property  of  turning  green,  and  forms  a 
sulphate  almost  e.xactly  like  sulphate  of  quinine. 

The  j)rocesses  employed  in  the  extraction  of  the  sulphate  of  (jui- 
nine  from  the  various  barks  vary  in  different  countries,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  method  may  bo  taken  as  typical: 

From  a  strong  decoction  of  the  bark  in  water,  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  filtered,  the  (piinine  may  be  sot  free  from  its 
combination  with  kiuic  acid  and  precipitated  by  addition  of  lime 
water;  some  lime  combined  with  coloring  matter  falls  with  it.  The 
precipitates  are  well  washed  with  water,  and  the  residuum  is  pressed, 
dried,  and  jmlverized.  It  is  then  repeatedly  treated  with  alcohol. 


photo  hy  Itiowri  i{ro*«..  (ia. 


CHIXCIIOXA  TKKKS  IX  JAVA, 


In  K'li  M.  I’jiliiiil,  the  Hiik-ii  mini'itorof  Hip  colonies,  pmploypil  ii  (ipriimn  tpdiiiiiist  by  thp  nampofjiis- 
tiJsHliarlPs  lltiss»iirl  to  colli'Ct  sppiIs  iiikI  plains  of  flip  valiiaolp  sjippIps  of  <  'litiirhiiti:i  lo  Up  found  in  '’Pro 
ari'l  iiPiafiUoriii!'  counlrips,  » itli  Hip  purposp  of  iniroiliieini;  HiPir  ciiltiirp  info  .lava.  Afipr  two  ypars  of 
arduous laboi  lla.sslfarl  supc'pdpd  in  iralliPriu;;  spppinipus  of  spvpral  variplips,  sotno  of  whipli  .siiUsp- 
qucr.tly  provpd  wortUlp.ssaud  many  of  wtiipli  dird  lipforp  Up  could  ypt  Hipui  to  Hipir  dpsl  Inal  ion. 
few,  lioivcvcr,  survived  and  werp  succ.'ssfully  jilantpd  in  the  cxpcriuKuilal  pardptis  and  lipcanip  Hip 
nuclPiis  for  Hie  (.TPat  cliincliona  filunlalions  of  .lava.  'I'lie  trees  stimvii  in  the  above  iiipliirp,  of  Hip 
sjiecies  Chinch'm  i .» ircirdhra,  are  sai  I  to  be  tlip  largest  Hiat  have  ever  bepii  (trow  ii  on  |ilaiilalion.s. 
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wliich  ilissolvos  the  quinine  and  leaves  most  of  the  impurities.  These 
i.  beiii"  eliminated,  the  solution  is  concentrated  hy  evaporation  to  a 

I  hnnvn  viscid  mass,  which  is  impure  cjuinia;  or  the  tincture  in  the 

I  distilling  vessel  may  he  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  alco¬ 

hol  being  then  distilled  off,  an  impure  sulphate  is  obtained  which 
crystallizes  on  cooling.  This  is  expressed,  and  then  dissolved  in 
^  boiling  water  to  which  ])urilied  animal  charcoal  has  been  added.  It 

is  filtered  while  hot,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  and  cr3’stallize.  The 
purification  is  completed  b\’  again  dissolving  and  crvstallizing  the 
product. 

Of  all  drugs  that  have  come  to  he  recognized  as  almost  positive 
s])ecifics  in  certain  diseases  quinine  is  doubtless  the  most  universallv 
known.  As  a  febrifuge  it  has  become  a  necessitv  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  while  its  value  as  a  therapeutic,  agent  has  been  known 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  it  is  onlv  within  the 
last  25  or  30  vears  that  its  action  as  a  ])reventive  in  malarial  and 
other  intermittent  fevers  has  been  definitelv  understood.  It  was  not 
until  the  fact  that  malarial  infection  is  due  to  mostiuitoes  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  action  of  (piinine  in  preventing  recurrent  attacks 
of  fever  was  exactlj’  comprehended.  Just  how  the  female  mosquito 
transmits  the  fever  from  one  person  to  another  ami  how  quinine  kills 
the  fever  germ  is  well  brought  out  in  an  article  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeitung,  of  Leipsic,  written  b}^  the  Ger- 
'  man  physician.  Dr.  Boelun,  from  which  the  following  translated  ex¬ 

cerpts  arc  taken: 

When  a  moscpiito  slings  a  human  being  suffering  from  malaria, 
it  takes  into  its  sx’stem  certain  ])arasifes  existing  in  that  person’s 
blood.  In  the  moscpiito’s  stomach  the  parasites  perform  the  act  of 
])a.iring.  ’Plie  ])regnant  female  ])arasite  ])enet rates  througli  the  inner 
coating  of  the  moscpiito’s  stomach  and  on  the  outer  coating  deposits 
a  lot  of  tinv  cells  which  produce  billions  of  thread-like  germs.  The 
cells  hurst,  the  germs  h^'come  free,  and  find  their  wav  to  the  gnat’s 
salivarv  glands.  If  tliis  mos(piit(*  stings  a  second  human  being,  it 
inh'cts  that  person’s  blood  witli  tlie  germs.  Tliev  work  into  the 
blood  corpuscles,  feed  on  the  substances  contained  then  in,  and  grow 
ra])idlv  until  thev  fill  u])  almost  the  entire  number  of  discs  forming 
tlie  corpuscles.  During  this  period  of  incubation  the  individual 
’  stung  is  not  adlictial  with  fever,  the  first  attack  occurring  onh' when 

the  growing  ])arasi(e  s])lils  up  into  a  large  number  of  germs.  .Seen 
through  a  microscope  t  he  ])arasile  at  this  t  ime  somewhat  resembles  a 
daisy".  After  tlu*  splitting  u])  is  actuallv  effected  tlie  germs  rush  out 
into  the  human’s  llowing  blood,  and  yvith  this  ey'ent  tlie  attack  of 
fev(ir  is  connected.  The  enu'rged  germs  noyv  jienetrate  into  corpus¬ 
cles  still  intact,  where  the  process  of  growth  and  partition  as  already" 
descrilx'd  is  repeated. 
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A  PLANTATION'  OF  CHIXCHONA  SrCITRl  BRA,  INDIA. 


The  natives  are  here  seen  patherinp  tlie  l>ark.  Tlie  laliorer  makes  a  horizontal  incision  of  the  required  width,  say  an  inch  and  a  lialf  or2  indies,  and  from 
the  ends  of  this  incision  lie  runs  a  vertical  incision  to  the  pround:  then  carefully  raisinp  with  his  knife  the  hark  at  the  horizontal  incision  until  it  can  be 
seized  with  the  fingers  he  tears  olT  the  entire  strip  to  the  ground  and  cuts  it  olT  .\botit  2  inches  of  untouched  bark  is  left  between  the  spaces  denuded  of 
bark,  .\fter  the  removal  of  several  strips  from  the  tree  it  is  wrapped  with  moss  and  new  bark  forms.  In  the  picture  the  frees  to  the  right  show  how 
the  lone  strips  of  bark  are  removeil  and  the  appearance  of  the  trees  before  they  are  mossed 
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A  CHINCHONA  PLANTATION  IN  OOTAPAMUNP,  INDIA. 

The  pii  lurc  shows  wlial  is  1  nown  as  tlic  “iiioa'-inK”  system  ernployeil  in  In<lia  for  collci  tinK  ami  ronewitiK  tlie  imrk  of  llie  cliinclioiia  trees.  Tliis  eon-sLsts  of  luking 
off  the  bark  in  loni;,  narrow  strips,  perlians  an  incfi  and  a  half  wide,  leavinp  tlie  intervening  spaces  of  a  little  ereater  width  untouched.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  as 
far  as  the  stri|>s  extend,  Is  then  wrafjfien  and  covered  with  layers  of  bark  tied  with  fiber.  The  exclusion  of  liftht  and  air  from  the  surfaces  bareil  of  bark  acts  in 
two  ways;  it  enables  a  healint;  pro<  ess  to  be  rapidly  set  up,  and  It  has  the  further  elfect  of  increasint;  the  secretion  of  ((uinine  in  the  bark  renewed  under  the  pro¬ 
tecting  moss.  At  the  end  of  aisjut  9  or  12  months  the  bauds  of  bark  formerly  left  untouche.il  can  be  removed  and  the  tree  aRaiii  mo.s.sed.  At  the  end  of  22  to  24 
months  the  spaces  once  wcuided  by  the  strips  first  removed  are  found  to  be  covered  with  renewed  tiark,  which  can  ttian  be  removed.  Tlie  process  can  be  thus 
continued  for  many  years. 
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Tlic  villiio  of  quinine  as  a  remedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  at  certain 
stages  of  their  development  the  ])arasitos  referred  to  can  he  destroyed 
through  the  absorption  of  the  drug  into  one’s  Idood.  It  is  especially 
efiicacious  if  administered  before  a  predictable  attack  of  fever — 
that  is  to  sa}',  when  an  eruption  of  the  germs  is  impending.  With 
persistently  continued  treatment  by  quinine  the  attacks  will  become 
infrequent  and  tinally  cease  altogether.  Dr.  Boehm  considers  the 
drug  an  indispensable  curative  and  ixlso  believes  in  it  as  a  preventive, 
experience  in  Germany’s  East  African  colonies  having  demonstrated 
the  latter  proposition. 

The  chinchona  trees  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  have 
become  so  scarce,  through  the  long-continued  practice  of  felling  the 
trees  to  gather  the  bark,  that  the  export  of  the  product  no  longer 
forms  an  appreciable  source  of  revenue  to  those  countries.  This 
deplorable  fact  is  about  to  be  emphasized  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  world.  A  shortage  of  this  valuable 
remedial  medicine  is  threatened,  largely  because  of  the  European 
war.  Since  tlie  introduction  of  the  various  valuable  species  of  the 
chinchonae  into  Java  by  the  Dutch  and  into  India,  (Vylon,  and 
Jamaica  by  the  English,  tremendous  areas  planted  witli  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  trees,  carefuUy  attendetl  and  cultivated  by 
cheap  native  labor  under  the  direction  of  skilled  botanists  and  gar¬ 
deners,  have  supplied  the  world  with  its  most  valuable  medicine  at 
reasonable  prices  for  the  last  40  years.  The  vast  armies  of  the 
belligerent  countries  in  Europe  are  now  using  up  tremendous  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  drug.  Naturally  the  supplies  from  India,  Ceylon,  and 
Jamaica  are  being  carefully  husbanded  by  Great  Britain  for  her 
own  armies  and  those  of  her  allies.  Doubtless  the  C'entral  Powers 
are  largely  dependent  upon  the  Dutch  product  from  Java.  The 
remainder  of  the  world  is  tliiis  being  left  to  get  its  quinine  where  it 
can.  The  United  States  alone,  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
imported  chinchona  bark  to  the  amount  of  3,64S,S68  pounds,  valued 
at  8464,412,  and  sulphate  of  quinine  and  other  alkaloids  or  salts  of 
chinchona  bark  to  the  amount  of  2,879,466  ounces,  valued  at 
8624,125.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  price  was  about  20 
cents  an  ounce;  a  year  ago  it  had  risen  to  40  cents,  and  to-day  it  is 
selling  for  81.50  an  ounce,  wholesale.  Whence  and  at  what  price 
will  it  be  supplied  during  this  year? 

The  success  of  the  chinchona  plantations  in  India,  Ceylon,  Java, 
and  Jamaica  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  forest  ])roduc.t  can  not 
comp(>te  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  same  product  scien¬ 
tifically  and ,  conomicaUy  produced  in  cultivated  plantations.  The 
cost  of  production  of  chincliona  bark  has  been  so  greatly  reduced  in 
the  countries  named  that  the  plantation  product  woidd  doubtless 
have  driven  the  forest  product  of  South  America  out  of  the  market, 
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A  TEA  AND  CHIXCIIOXA  PLAXTATIOX  IX  THE  FAR  EAST. 


'I'ho  chinchona  plantation  is  shown  in  tlie  background  boliind  the  i)iulding. 


ruEi’Aiuxo  ('inxmoxA  hark  for  shu'mext. 


After  i)cing  dried  the  bark  is  crushed  into  small  part  ides  and  then  packed  iti  sacks  for  shipment  to  Euro¬ 
pean  factories,  where  thesulpiiate  of  quinine  is  extracted  by  clicraical  processes. 
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even  if  greater  care  in  conserving  the  trees  had  been  exercised  in  the 
countries  where  they  originated.  The  only  solution  of  the  problem 
for  these  countries  seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  plantation 
system.  In  Bolivia  some  German  settlers  started  plantations  some 
15  or  20  years  ago  and,  it  is  said,  have  met  with  considerable  success. 
With  the  same  scientific  methods  of  cultivation  and  management 
employed  in  India  and  Java,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  industry 
should  not  succeed  in  those  sections  of  South  America  where  the  trees 
are  indigenous. 

That  climatic,  soil,  and  other  natural  conditions  are  better  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  a  tree  or  plant  where  it  is  native  and  has  thrived  for 
ages  than  in  sections  where  natural  conditions  failed  to  produce  it  at 
all  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  A  tree  in  its  native  habitat  has 
accommodated  itself  to  its  environment  and  to  all  inimical  factors, 
such  as  parasitic  enemies,  irregularities  in  rainfall,  etc.,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  transplanted  tree  must  be  met  by  constant  care  and  stud¬ 
ied  methods.  The  inference  is  legitimate,  therefore,  that  chinchona 
trees  can  be  easier  grown  in  the  sections  of  South  America  where  they 
originated  than  elsewdiere  in  the  w'orld. 

The  constantly  increasing  demand  for  quinine  would  seem  to  war¬ 
rant  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia  to  induce  the  systematic  cultivation 
of  these  valuable  trees.  The  present  shortage  in  the  supply  of 
quinine  should  prov’e  an  object  lesson  and  arouse  the  people  of  those 
countries  to  the  importance  of  regaining  an  industry  w'hich  \vas  once 
such  a  profitable  source  of  revenue  and  w'hose  future  holds  still  greater 
promises. 


Exploring  a  Spur  of  the  Andes  is  tho  titlo  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Leo  E. 
Miller  in  the  November  number  of  the  American  Museum  Jourmil  which 
describes  that  elevated  section  of  the  Andean  Kangc  in  Colombia  known 
as  the  Paramillo.  Mr.  Miller,  whose  work  in  exploring  and  in  collecting 
specimens  of  tho  fauna  of  Colombia  and  various  other  Soutli  American 
countries  for  the  American  Museum  of  New  York  is  well  known  to 
onr  readers,  is  again  in  the  held,  and  his  regular  communications  to 
the  Journal  will  form  an  interesting  feature  of  that  publication  during 
the  coming  year.  While  his  work  is  sjiccifically  that  of  an  orni¬ 
thologist,  his  reports  deal  also  with  the  geographic  and  topograj)liic 
features  of  tlie  little  known  and  sometimes  unexplored  sections 
througli  which  his  work  carries  him,  so  that  his  observations  cover  a 
wide  field  and  are  of  interest  to  tlie  geograplier  as  well  as  to  the 
naturalist. 

In  the  present  instance  Mr.  Miller’s  expedition  set  out  from  Medellin 
on  January  14,  1015,  with  an  ecpiipment  suiricient  for  a  three  weeks’ 
stay  in  the  field.  Stopping  for  the  night  at  San  (loronimo,  the  next 
day  the  party  arrived  at  a  small  town,  of  which  Mr.  Miller  writes: 

A  few  hours  later,  on  crossing  the  top  of  a  small  ridge,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the 
town  of  Sopetran,  completely  hidden  in  a  fertile  little  valley  tilled  with  palms,  mangoes, 
and  other  heautiful  trees.  The  cluster  of  some  hundreds  of  neat  white  houses  with 
red  tile  roofs,  the  well-kept  streets,  and  the  multitude  of  birds  fluttering  among  the 
deep  green  foliage  render  Sopetran  (juite  tho  most  attractive  town  of  its  .size  I  have 
.><0011  in  tropical  .\merica. 

Having  crossi'd  the  Cauca  River,  tin*  ])arty  reached  Huritica  January 
16.  The  regular  trails  were  followed  until  they  came  to  the  little 
village  of  Peque,  on  the  l!)tli.  Here  was  the  end  of  tlie  journey  by 
mule,  and  after  securing  portei-s  to  carry  their  supplies  and  e(|uip- 
ment  the  real  ascent  of  the  Paramillo  began.  Tbe  remainder  of  the 
trip  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Miller’s  own  words: 

We  secured  four  half-breed  porters  to  carry  the  (“(jiiijmient  and,  as  there  was  no  frail 
to  the  Paramillo,  a  lifth  man  was  engaged  to  go  in  advance  and  ch'ar  an  opening  with 
his  machete.  On  the  21st  we  started  at  (i  in  the  morning,  following  a  .short  trail  that 
l(*d  to  a  lonely  hut  known  as  K1  Madeiro.  This  three  hours’  walk  look  us  through 
country  covered  with  large  areas  of  tall  bru.sh,  Idackberry  briers,  and  guavas,  with 
occasional  patches  of  forest,  soim*  of  which  had  recently  Imen  burnt. 

.\rrivitig  at  Kl  ^^adeiro  (8,000  feet),  we  pltinged  into  the  magnificent  forest,  going 
in  a  dtn^  wc'slerly  direction.  It  was  our  plan  to  follow  along  the  top  of  an  undulating 
ridge,  which  one  of  the  men  .said  was  the  .shortest  and  easiest  route.  Tie  knew  from 
<‘xperience,  having  once  vi.sited  that  region  some  16  years  before.  *  *  * 

.Vt  first  the  forest  was  fairly  penetrable,  but  soon  it  assumed  the  character  of  the 
well-known  l^an  .\ntonio  (above  Cali)  jungle,  l)ping  composed  of  a  solid  wall  of  mo.ss, 


OF  THE  ANDES. 

of  5,000  fei't  in  eight  hours.  .Mter  leaving  this  camp  the  e 
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POKTEUS  CARKVIXG  THE  EXPEDITION’S  EQI  IPMENT. 

It  was  the  duty  of  one  to  go  in  advance  and  dear  an  opening  through  the  forest  witli  his  machete.  In 
some  places  every  foot  of  the  way  had  to  be  cut;  in  others  the  party  actually  walked  over  the  tops  of 
the  vegetation,  a  soUd  tangle  of  creepers,  climbing  bamboo,  broihelias,  and  mosses,  which  formed 
springy  aerial  bridges.” 


f'onrtesy  f»f  ThJ*  AiiK'rIraii  Muaeiiin  .lournat. 


A  EOFTY  SPl'R  OK  THE  ANDES. 

“The  Paramillo  (Antiorjuia,  Colombia)  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sharply  inclined  peaks,  the  highest 
reaching  an  elevation  of  i:i,()00  feet,  interspersed  with  ravines  anti  tleep  fissures.  The  mountain  sides 
are  covered  with  typiital  paramo  vegetation,  frailejonos,  blueberry  bitshes,  and  tough  grttss,  with 
moss-grown  bashes  ami  stuntetl  trees  in  the  ravines.  Hirds  were  scarce  and  extremely  wary— finches, 
honey  creefters,  tapacolos,  cotingas  and  flycatchers,  hummers,  towhees,  and  tanagers.” 


PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
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ferns,  creepers,  and  epiphytes  which  burdened  every  tree  trunk  and  branch.  Many 
birds,  such  as  wood  hewers,  yellow-headed  tanagers,  parrots,  and  blue-throated  jays 
were  observed,  among  them  a  number  of  species  common  at  Santa  Elena. 

On  account  of  the  long  climb,  we  made  camp  at  3  o’clock,  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet,  havdng  ascended  5,000  feet  in  eight  hours’  marching.  Water  was  obtained  in  a 
ravine  over  1,000  feet  lower  down  on  one  side  of  the  ridge,  and  I  may  here  add  that 
this  was  the  only  water  we  had  until  reaching  the  Paramillo,  so  that  we  went  nearly 
two  whole  days  without  drinking. 

The  second  day’s  march  we  had  hoped  would  be  over  a  gentler  slope;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  our  ridge  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  knolls  rising  from  500  to 
1,000  feet  above  the  mean  level,  and  the  forest  grew  denser  constantly.  We  had  to 
cut  practically  every  foot  of  the  wa>'.  In  places  we  actually  walked  over  the  top  of 
the  masses  of  vegetation;  the  branches  were  a  solid  tangle  of  creepers,  climbing  bamboo, 
bromelias,  and  mosses,  and  formed  springy  aerial  bridges.  More  often  it  was  easier  to 
burrow  through,  and  frequently  “tunnels”  many  yards  long  were  cut,  through  which 
the  carriers  crawled  on  hands  and  knees.  The  tops  of  some  of  the  hills  were  void  of 
trees,  their  place  being  taken  by  a  dense  growth  of  grasslike  bamboo,  wild  oleanders, 
thick-leaved  shrubs,  and  thickets  of  a  tall,  coarse  grass  with  leaves  8  feet  tall  and  6 
inches  wide.  We  camped  this  night  at  11,350  feet  up.  The  men  eagerly  cut  down 
clumps  of  bromelias,  hoping  to  obtain  water,  but  all  that  the  leaves  contained  were  a 
few  drops  of  liquid  mud,  utterly  unfit  for  use.  Although  we  traveled  steadily  for  10 
hours,  I  doubt  if  we  covered  more  than  3  miles. 

A  few  hours  after  starting  on  the  morning  of  January  23,  we  emerged  suddenly  from 
the  dark  forest.  Instead  of  the  tall,  overburdened  trees,  there  were  extensive  areas 
of  bushes,  evergreens,  stunted  pines,  and  plants  with  thick,  round,  rubbery  leaves, 
interspersed  w’ith  clumps  of  tall,  rank  ferns.  Beyond  stretched  the  bleak,  wind-swept 
surface  of  the  Garam. 

The  Paramillo  region  is  composed  of  a  series  of  sharply  inclined  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  interspersed  with  ravines  and  deep  fissures. 
The  surface  consists  mainly  of  dark  sandstone,  which  in  many  places  has  been  shattered 
so  that  a  thin  litter  of  particles  covers  the  fundamental  rock.  Occasionally  a  thin  vein 
of  white  quartz  crops  out,  especially  where,  as  often  occurs,  the  strata  stand  in  a 
peri)endicular  position.  Water  is  scarce.  We  discovered  but  one  small,  trickling 
brooklet;  but  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  crevices  several  potholes  were  found,  each 
containing  several  hundred  gallons. 

At  night  the  temperature  fell  to  28°,  and  ice  formed  in  our  pails  half  an  inch  thick; 
in  the  morning  the  ground  was  white  with  frost.  The  vegetation  is  of  typical  pdramo 
character,  consisting  of  low  clumps  of  frailejones,  blackberry  bushes,  and  tough  gra.ss. 
In  the  ravines  grow  thick  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  all  heavily  moss-covered. 

Birds  were  extremely  scarce  and,  strange  to  say,  exceedingly  wary.  The  typical 
slaty  finch  of  Santa  Isabel  and  two  species  of  honey  creepers  were  by  far  the  com¬ 
monest,  followed  by  a  small,  slaty  tapacolo.  Then  there  were  white-throated  hummers 
and  flycatchers.  The  finches  (including  goldfinches),  honey  creepers,  tapacolos, 
cotingas,  and  flycatchers  seem  to  belong  stric-tly  to  the  pdramo;  the  hummers,  towhees, 
and  tanagers  it  seems  come  only  from  the  forests  below. 

It  is  difficult  to  guess  just  where  this  typical  pdramo  bird  originated.  On  all  sides, 
excepting  a  break  toward  the  west,  Paramillo  is  surrounded  by  ridges,  some  reaching 
an  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  dense  forest,  so  that  it 
stands  like  a  mountainous  brown  island  amid  the  sea  of  green. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  series  of  articles  now  appearing 
in  the  French  edition  of  the  Bulletin  on  The  Cathedrals  of  the  New 
World  is  the  one  dealing  with  Mexico  in  the  December  number. 


rhoto.  by  M.  A.  nr<**iut*t. 


THE  CATIIEDUAL  OF  MEXICO  CITY. 


Thecathedralocoupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Aztec  temple.  The  corner  stone  ol  the  present  structure  was  laid  in  1.573  and  the  btiildintt  was  dedicated  in  16t)7.  Its  cost,  exclusive 
ol  ornamentation,  has  been  estimated  at  12,000,000.  The  gold  and  silver  ornaments  of  the  interior  are  estimated  to  have  cost  *1,800.000.  The  twin  towers  are  201  feet  high, 
and  the  ground  space  occupied  by  the  cathedral  is  about  100  by  200  feet. 


TIIK  (  ATIIKDUAI,  »tK  (il' ADAl.AJ  AH  A, 

Till'  oriKinulciilluvIriil  siiccoeili'  l  n  priiiiitivoi'luiroh  tlintchi'il  with  siriiw.  Tht'  prosi'til  eilifico  was 
Ix'Kiiii  ill  l.'iTl  ami  ilii  lii'ali'il  in  Kits.  Tlu'  sti'i'plivs  arp  22.'i  fpi't  liiijU.  A  ilistiiu't  ivp  rwitiirp  of  this 
church  is  that  tho  ch  lir,  iiistoail  of  l.■l■ul>yin^:  tho  coutral  uavo  as  in  otlior  churclu's.  is  placeil  at 
tho  back  of  the  hitth  altar.  This  Rives  au'itu  ihstrucUxl  view  of  the  whole  iuteri  >r.  The  (treat ivsi 
nttractlonofthechiirchto  visitors  is  the  |>aiutiii(t  of  “  The  .Xssuinpti  mofthe  Vir(tin.’'by  Murillo, 
which  IiauRs  over  the  .sacristy  liiuirs.  The  (treat  altar  of  importeil  Italian  inarblecost  $.'i(t.tHlO. 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  CUERNAVACA,  MEXICO. 


>e  of  .Spanish  colonial  architecture.  There  formerly  hung  in  the  tower  ol  the  cathedral 
lich  Is  said  to  have  kept  good  time  for  300  years. 


The  cathe<lral  was  founded  by  Hernando  Cortes  between  1.529  and  1.531  and  is  a  Tine 
a  clock,  presented  by  Charles  V  of  Spain, 


i'tiutu  by  C'.  B.  Wnite. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  MORELIA,  MEXICO. 

Begun  In  1640,nnished  in  1744.  One  of  the  most  venerated  objects  of  the  cathedral  is  the  solid  silver 
baptismal  font  in  which  were  baptized  Morelos,  the  hero  of  the  revolution,  and  also  the  Emperor 
Iturbide. 


Courtesy  of  The  Archltei'tural  Record. 

HALCONY  OK  TlfK  C'UKItNAVAC’A  CATUKDItAL,  MKXICO 

A  very  curiou.s  oeremoiiy  take.s  [dace  yearly  in  the  yard  under  this  lialcony.  It  is  the  “Idessitip  of  the  animals.”  foundeti 
ori  the  tradition  that  St.  Anthon.v,  when  Satan  tormented  him  by  sending  a  multitude  of  fiends  transforn:ed  into  ail 
kinds  of  beasts,  blessed  the  animals. 


#  ** 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  OAXACA,  MEXICO, 

•_M31)2— Hull.  1—1(5 - 7 


CATHEDRAL  OK  HERMOSILLO.  MEXICO. 
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Marvelous  as  was  the  progress  of  Spanish  armies  under  t'ortez  in 
the  eoiKiuest  of  the  Aztec  Kingdom  of  Mexico,  it  was  less  marvelous 
than  the  more'  pi'aeeful  eon(|uest  l)y  those  intre])id  soldiers  of  ('hrist 
who  carried  llis  Cross  far  heyond  the  outmost  limits  of  the  Aztec 
Kingdom  and  far  heyond  the  farthermost  reach  of  Spanish  military 
])ower.  'I'he  missionary  was  the  true  comiueror  of  Mexico  as  he  was 
of  all  Spanish  America,  hut  in  Mexico  his  work  l)ore  earlier  and  fuller 
fruition  than  elsewlu're  on  Terra  Firma.  Next  to  the  saving  of  souls, 
and  an  integral  part  of  the  ])lan  for  accomplishing  this  object,  the 
Spanish  padre's  lirst  thouglit  was  given  to  constructing  a  beautiful 
and  commodious  House  of  (lod.  A  monument  to  the  Faith  as  well 
as  a  place  of  worship  was  always  in  his  mind.  'Pliis  thought  was 
easily  assimilable  by  the  Mc'xican  Indian  s  mind,  for  his  own  pagan 
religion  was  in  its  essence  rev('rential  and  monumental. 

Of  many  if  not  of  most  of  the  early  Mexican  churches  the  priest 
was  the  architect  and  always  the  Indian  was  the  artisan. 

Tn  many  ways  the  most  n'lnarkahh'  of  tin*  Mexican  cathedrals  is 
that  of  Mexico  City,  the  M(‘tropolitan  ('hurch. 

It  was  lirst  built  in  l.-)24  and  was  made  the  cathedral  in  I.TIO  and 
in  l.')47  became  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Mi'xico.  In  a  few  years 
the  building  ceased  to  give*  satisfaction  either  to  the  cl(*rgy  or  to  the 
people,  and  tin*  Spanish  Crown  was  freipnaitly  ])etitioned  for  help 
towards  the  erection  of  an  edifice  mor»'  in  keeping  with  its  impor¬ 
tance  as  the  central  church  of  tin'  viceroyalty.  In  l.’i.VJ  Fhilip  11, 
then  Kegent  of  Spain  in  the  place  of  his  father  Cluirles  V,  dispatched 
orders  to  the  Vici'roy  Luis  de  Vc'lasco  to  jiroceed  t«)  the  erecti(*n  of  a 
new  cathedral.  In  I.*).').'!  the  corner  stone  was  plactal  on  a  site  imme¬ 
diately  adjoining  the  old  cathedial.  'Phe  old  building  was  usetl  until 
1626,  hut  th('  new  cathedral  was  not  linislu'd  and  de<licate<l  until 
1667.  It  was  th('i('for(‘  1 1  1  yt'ars  in  the  building. 

Glass  Models  of  Animals,  in  tlu'  l)ec(*mher  number  of  the  American 
Museum  .fournal  (New  York),  is  an  article  in  which  Mr.  Herman  O. 
Muelh'r  descrilx's  the  methods  (Muployed  in  making  glass  models  of 
certain  intricately  construeti'd  and  in  many  instances  very  small 
and  fragile'  animals,  such  as  radieelaria  and  protozoan  types  generally. 
Remarkal)l(>  reproductions  of  animals  whose  parts  are  visible  only 
umh'r  a  peoverful  microscope  are  thus  made'  by  the'  skillful  glass 
blowers  who  ane  ('injiloyed  by  the'  Anu'rican  Museum.  Aiumals  of 
larger  ty|)e  are'  eef  e-eeurse'  meere'  e'asily  re'preeelue'e'el.  In  ele'serihing  the' 
|)re>ce'ss  Mr.  Mue'lh'r  write's  e>f  the'  art  e»f  the'  glass  hleewe'r  as  feelleews: 

'Pile!  iaveaitiiiii  of  lli(>  :el  llic  ilale“  of  the  lii>l  ce'emiiy  lie'loro  e'hrist 

opcucel  lip  an  e-ra  for  iilass  inode'lin^.  In  llio  prooo.ss  |iroviou.s  to  that  titno  inolle'ii 
^la.s.sor  “f;lass  paste”  lia<l  lieen  inoleU>el  freediainl  over  a  elay  form,  wliieli  eonid  easily 
III"  reiiHOe'd  after  the"  >;lass  eooleil. 


Courtesy  of  The  AineiicHU  Museum  Journal. 

MAKER  OF  GLASS  ANIMALS  AT  WORK. 

The  l>la.st  lamp  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment,  but  the  trained  eye  and  hand  of  the  worker  are  his 
most  important  tools. 


Courtesy  of  The  .Aiiieriean  Museum  Journal. 

FAVNA  AND  FLORA  EXHIBIT  MADE  OF  GLASS. 

Glass  moilel  of  a  jelly  fish  forminR  part  of  the  wharf-pile  sroup  in  the  Darwin  Hall  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  Ilistory,  in  New  Yor'.,.  The  two  squid.s  shown  in  the  picture  atid  the  colonial 
hvdrozoa  attached  to  the  wharf  pile  are  also  fashioned  in  glass. 
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The  blowpipe  consists  of  an  iron  tube  about  H  inches  long  and  1-^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  aid  of  which  the  glass  paste  is  blown  to  the  desired  shape.  The  mechanical 
tools  which  the  glass  blower  uses  have  always  been  very  simple  and  relatively  unim- 
j)ortant,  but  the  natural  instruments— the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  worker — are  of  the 
greatest  significance. 

The  mo.st  important  instrument  in  glass  blowing  is  the  blast  lamp.  This  is  a  very 
simple  affair  and  consists  of  a  brass  tube  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  3  to  4  inches  long,  into  which  a  smaller  tube  is  inserted.  The  larger  tube  supplies 
the  gas  and  the  smaller  one  the  air.  The  relative  quantity  of  gas  and  air  is  regulated 
by  means  of  cocks  attached  to  the  tubes.  A  steady  air  pressure  to  increase  the  heat 
intensity  of  the  flame  is  created  by  means  of  bellows,  or  .still  better  by  a  compressed- 
air  pump. 

In  early  times  an  oil  lamp  was  used  in  this  apparatus,  and  the  name  ‘■lampen  arbei- 
ter  ■’  (lamp  worker)  was  applied  to  the  users  to  di.stingui.sh  them  from  the  workers  in  the 
glass  factories.  In  some  of  the  European  glass-blowing  districts  the  oil  lamp  is  still  used 
for  gla.ss  blowing.  The  gas  lamp,  however,  is  of  course  far  superior.  It  naturally 
produces  a  more  jwwerful  flame,  and  this  makes  possible  the  modeling  of  much  larger 
objects.  Other  tools  for  glass  modeling  are  forceps  of  various  shapes,  scissors,  carbon 
and  iron  ])encils  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  and  files.  The  forceps  are  used  for  han¬ 
dling  thc^separate  jnecesof  glass  while  being  welded;  the  scissors  are  used  for  cutting 
away  the  superfluous  gla.ss;  the  carbon  and  iron  pencils  for  widening  the  openings  in 
glass  tubes  or  finished  ])arts,  and  the  files  for  cutting  glass  tubes  and  rods.  No  iron 
molds  of  any  kind  are  used  for  preparing  glass  models  in  the  American  Museum,  but  all 
l)arts  are  shaped  free-hand  from  glass  tubes  and  rods.  Colored  glass  is  fretiueiitly  used 
for  the  colored  parts,  but  if  the  desired  tints  and  .shades  of  gla,ss  are  not  available,  plain 
cry.stal  glass  is  molded  into  shai>e  and  the  colors  applied  later  with  the  brush  or  with 
an  air  bru.sh. 

The  process  of  using  gla.ss  as  a  medium  for  rejm'senting  animals  will  bo  realized  in 
some  degree  if  we  follow  the  con.struct ion  of  a  gla.ss  model,  for  example,  of  a  colony  of 
the  protozoan  Gonhim.  From  a  glass  tube  of  about  one-half  inch  diameter,  a  piece 
about  2  inches  long  is  .separated  by  means  of  the  blast  lamp,  blown  in  the  flame  to  a 
i-ujelike  shape  and  opeiu'd  out  to  its  whole  width  at  one  end.  The  ghess  flame  is 
brought  into  action  on  the  opening  and  the  force  of  the  flame  will  by  its<‘lf  enlarge  the 
opening;  but  if  the  carbon  pencil  is  rotated  inside  the  heated  area  at  the  top  of  the 
ciij)  this  will  flange  it  out  more  quickly. 

To  imitate  the  coloring  seen  in  the  living  (ionium  individual,  which  st'enis  to  shade 
from  a  deej)  green  below  to  a  light,  almost  transi)areut.  tint  above,  hundreds  of  little 
grwMi  glass  ])articles  are  welded  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  ciq)  before  it  is  widened 
out.  until  tlu‘  desired  tints  are  secured.  To  do  this,  a  greeu-colored  gla.ss  rod  is  broken 
It))  into  small  ])ieces.  and  these  are  further  ground  in  a  mortar  to  the  desired  grain.  A 
.small  (luantity  of  the.-i«>  ]>.>rticles  is  strewn  inside  the  cu]).  which  is  then  rotated  in  the 
gas  llaine  until  the  green  i)arts  begin  to  fu.se  and  adhere  to  the  wall  of  the  cu]>.  This 
])roce.ss  is  rei)eated  until  the  desired  intensity  of  the  color  is  .secured.  When  the 
green  ]>articles  are  aj)]>lieil  thickly,  the  color  is  more  intense;  when  scattered,  a 
lighter  tint  results. 

.\ftor  this,  the  other  j)artsof  the  atiimal,  such  as  nucleus,  vacuoles,  and  chromato- 
]>hore.s,  are  fashioned  .se))arately  from  .small  tubes  or  solid  rods  of  colored  gla.ss  and  fas¬ 
tened  within  the  cui>.  The  nucleus  is  blown  from  a  small  green  gla.ss  tube  into  a 
hollow  ball  about  one-cpiarter  inch  in  diameter.  One  end  is  cut  o])en  for  inserting 
the  nucleolus,  which  has  been  ])reviously  shaped  from  a  green  ro<l  into  a  little  solid 
bead.  This  is  of  a  darker  color  than  the  tube  used  for  the  nucleus.  To  the  solid  bead, 
or  the  nucleolus,  a  short  glass  stem  is  attached,  by  which  it  is  to  be  supported  within 
the  hollow  ball.  When  the  nucleolus  is  inserted  into  the  ball,  a  little  spot  of  the  shell 
of  this  ball  is  heated,  and  the  support  of  the  nucleolus  is  fused  to  the  wall  of  this  shell. 


'  I 


of  Th*'  Ani**i  W-ari  Mti'-fiiiii  .loiirrtHl. 


THK  VAKIOi  y  STAfJKS  OK  OI'l.liATIOV  IN'  (; I, ASS-lt LOWN  ANIMAI.S. 

Tiitt  U|>|><‘i  left  nio'lt^linc  in  tliRiiiii'ros('0|iiruniirnil  Oiiniiiin.  TIivm'  lit  Me. 

'-itiglf-'cllol  i  rcatiirp'-  live  in  l■ol«nifi^  of  It;  together,  and  llipro  may  lio  vnrv  many  wit  h  rolonifs  in  a 
droji  of  wator.  On  tlie  right  Ik  a  model  of  a  radiolarian,  highly  magniiled.  When  lhe.se  minute 
organism*- die  their  skeleUmseollei't  on  thesealsittom,  forming  asilieeonsooze.  Tlioi.sland  of  liarliailos 
an  elevation  ot  the  sea  l<ottom,eonsLsts  verv  largely  of  this  radiolarian  <H)7.e,an<l  Itarhados  earth  is  useil 
hy  jeweler*-  for  grimling  and  (sdishing.  Tlie  lower  left  iiietnre  represents  a  highly  magnified  siieeimen 
of  the  hv'lror.oan  Tuliularht  harrimani.  Welding  the  line,  Mirea<liike  cilia  involves  great  dllflenity; 
a  very  Ifttle  careless  mani|iiilation  will  eans<*  the  lihist  lamp  to  mow  ilowii  whole  areas  of  tlieiii.  ( in 
its  right  is  shown  the  early  stage  in  the  nneleling  of  a  simple  ra'Iiolariati.” 


I’W  AMKlUCA  TX  THK  MAf;AZlXf:S. 
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Then  llio  o]>eiiin‘;  of  tlie  shell  is  covered  with  enoii<;h  hot  "lass  to  close  it,  and  the 
nucleus  is  com])leted.  The  vacuoles  are  blown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nucleus, 
only  they  are  of  crystal  glass  and  consist  of  only  one  shell.  Xncleus  and  vacuoles 
have  little  stems  attacdied  to  them  hy  which  they  are  fastened  in  the  cu]). 

After  all  the  parts  are  ready  to  he  inserted  in  the  cup,  one  after  the  other,  they  an* 
held  in  place  hy  the  forceps,  a  small  area  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cup  is  heated  and 
the  supports  of  the  parts  are  fused  to  the  inner  wall.  When  this  is  done,  the  cup  is 
closed  hy  heating  the  glass  around  the  rim  opening  and  drawing  it  together  until  a 
rough  closing  is  obtained.  The  superfluous  glass  which  forms  in  this  manipulation 
is  pulled  away  little  hy  little,  and  the  resulting  unevenness  is  smoothed  out  by 
reheating  the  closed  portion  and  blowing  several  times  through  the  hollow  handh* 
at  the  ha.se  of  the  cup.  The  air  blown  through  the  handle  expands  the  heated  glass 
and  rounds  off  the  cup.  Then  two  short  glass  stumps  (to  which  later  flagellae  are 
to  he  attached)  are  fused  to  the  top.  Finally  the  point  at  the  lower  end  where  the  cup 
was  attaclu'd  to  the  original  tube  is  melted  off  and  a  short  glass  .stem  to  serve  later 
for  the  concealed  attachment  is  fastened  in  its  place  hut  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
axis.  Following  this  a  somewhat  larger  cup  is  made  and  the  finished  closed  cup  is 
inserted  into  it.  the  outer  cup  is  in  its  turn  closed  and  rounded  off,  and  to  this  finally 
the  two  whiplike  flagellae  are  attached.  'I'hese  are  first  drawn  out  from  a  glass  rod 
into  straight  threads  about  the  thickne.ss  of  a  line  needle,  and  then  are  curved  hy 
passing  the  glass  threads  through  the  flame  several  times  in  different  directions. 
N'ow,  the  glass  stem  retaimHl  at  the  lower  end  of  the  outside  cup  for  a  handle  is  cut 
off  short  to  serv'c  as  a  concealed  support  for  attachnrent  to  the  final  mount.  Models 
for  the  other  15  individuals  composing  the  colony  are  now  con.struoted  in  the  same 
way  and  arranged  on  the  mount  in  their  proper  places  and  the  model  is  complete. 

The  innkinir  of  tlu^so  niodols  often  requires  tlie  most  skillful  and 
delicate  maid|nilation,  as  may  Ite  seen  from  tlie  folknvinj;  comment : 

Many  protozoa  are  beset  with  countless  hairs  or  cilia,  and  in  representing  these 
the  welding  of  such  closely  set  line  structures  on  the  models  involves  great  difliculty. 
Fven  on  models  representing  great  magnification  these  cilia  are  often  so  line  that  a 
little  careless  manipulation  with  the  blast  lamp  will  cause  whole  areas  of  (he  heated 
cilia  to  collapse,  mowed  down  like  grass  before  the  mowt'r's  scythe. 

.\lthough  molten  glass  may  be  brought  into  hundreds  of  different  shapes,  never¬ 
theless  the  methods  of  blowing  are  always  practically  the  same.  It  is  the  setting 
together  of  the  separate  parts,  however,  which  reciuires  great  care  and  alertness,  for 
when  once  the  parts  an*  wrongly  joimvl  they  can  be  corrected  only  with  difliculty 
or  not  at  all,  and  it  is  usually  nece,ssary  to  reconstruct  the  entire  piece  from  the 
beginning. 

La  Casa  de  Cervantes,  iti  u  roctMit  number  of  La  lluslracion  Artist  ica, 
of  Barcelona,  Spain,  i.s  aiv  account  by  tbe  Martpi^s  de  la  Ve^a  Inclan 
of  tbe  restoration  of  tbe  old  bouse  in  Valadolid  in  which  tlwelt  Mi>;uel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  tlie  immortal  author  of  “  Don  Quixote.”  'Pbe 
identity  of  tbe  bouse,  wliicli  is  said  to  have  lu'en  built  by  Juan  de  las 
Navas  SOUK*  tinu'  in  tbe  b('<rinnin<;  of  the  seventi'enth  century,  has 
been  ftdly  establisbi'd  for  many  yea.rs,  Imt  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  HI  12  that  steps  wi'n*  taki'ii.  by  order  of  Kinj;  Alfonso,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  compk'te  ruin  and  decay  of  the  hisliu-ic  little  buildinjr  and 
those  immediati'ly  adjoinincj.  Accordinj;  to  tbe  Manpies  de  la  Vega 
Jnclfin’s  account 

.Ncitlu'r  Ihc  invcsligationsof  ilhi.slrious  litlcriitcursnnd  biogr;iph(*rs nf  I'crviintcs,  nor 
the  works  of  Ihc  Icuriicd  .Suntumsriici.  nor  flu*  good  inl<>ntions  of  the  city  :nithoritii‘s 


i 


I'niirtexy  of  Oiitiiry  Magazine. 


KAMOrS  I’OKTKAIT  OK  CKKVANTKS  DISCOVKKKI)  A  KKW  YKAKS  ACO. 

IntfirPitinj;  circum'^iiince-i  siirromul  the  nmliii)'  of  this  only  aulhentie  iiorlrail  of  (’erviinles.  A  S)(imish  silversmith  in 
Seville,  a  eolleclor  of  old  thincs,  had  in  his  sho|>  a  painted  lioard  whieli  from  ace  and  dirt  showed  otily  hricht  parts  of  a 
face.  On  rleaninc  it  he  found  it  to  t)0  a  [xjrtrait  of  Cervantes,  with  this  inscription  on  the  lop:  “Don  Micnel  de 
Cervantes  Saavedra,”  and  at  the  lK)ltom,“  Juan  de  Jaiiricui  I’inx,  PitKt.”  Cervantes,  in  his  preface  of  liis  novels,  inih- 
lished  in  lfil3,  refers  to  “  my  portrait  hy  the  famoas  D.  Juan  de  Jauregui.”  This  ]>urtrait  has  been  sought  for  all  over 
the  world  for  nearly  three  centuries. 


I'UUTUAnS  UK  DUN  MUil'KL  DK  CKUVANTKS  SAAVKDHA. 


In  Man'll  and  April,  19111,  llio  dafp  .set  for  tlio  Cervantes  tricentennial  eelelirations,  learniHl  siH'ioties  and  lovers  of  Spanish 
literature  will  join  in  payinR  trilmte  to  the  memory  of  the  one  who  (R'cnpies  an  isolated  and  imiipie  position  among  the  great 
ones  of  Spanish  history!  .\s  Columbus  stands  for  the  genius  of  discovery,  Cervantes  is  analogous  with  Spanish  literature. 


KKAK  VIEW  OK  HOl'SE  FROM  WHICH  CKK\  AN'TIAX  PUOPAC.AXDA  WIM.  EMANATE. 


IMPRENIA 


t  luler  the  King’s  patronage  the  royal  commission  has  acejuired  the  house  on  either  si<le  of  Cervantes’s  home  as  part  of  the  restoration  plan.  The  piettne  on  the  lelt 
shows  one  of  these  extra  houses,  where  there  has  been  installed  a  complete  printing  otitfit  to  i)rint  the  works  of  Cervantes  and  to  disseminate  Cervantian  literature. 
The  picture  on  the  right  is  the  patio  and  well  in  the  home  where  Cervantes  lived. 


(  KKVANTES  S  itOME  AT  VALLADOLID,  SI’AIX,  HESTOKEl)  AS  A  |•EHMA^•E^’T 
MEMOlUAL  DY  THE  KIX(;  OF  SI’AIX. 

Incident  to  the  tricenlennial  anniversary  of  tlio  death  of  Cervantes,  wliich  will  be  formally  cele¬ 
brated  in  Spain  dnrint;  the  spring  of  19iC.  is  the  acquisition  and  restoration  of  the  house  in  which 
this  writerlived  on  Kastro  Street.  .\  .special  commission  appointed  bv  King  Alfonso  XIII  had 
clurge  of  the  work,  which  lias  now  lieen  completed.  The  King  recently  paid  a  personal  visit  to 
this  modest  and  unpretentious  building. 


INTKUIOU  VIKWS  OK  CEUVANTKS  S  HOME  AT  VAELAUOEII),  SPAIN. 
I.efI  view:  A  comer  in  the  kitchen.  HiKlit  view:  Entrance  to  lower  ll<H)r. 
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of  Valadolid  (especially  of  I).  Mariano  P^'rez  Mfnguez,  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the 
work  now  goins;  on ),  would  have  prevented  these  houses  going  to  ruin  had  it  not  been 
for  the  active  efforts  of  the  King  and  the  cooperation  of  the  juesident  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  New  York  (Mr.  Archer  M.  Huntington). 

Tbo  actjuironient  of  the  ^rroporty  by  tlie  Kiiif?,  its  restoration,  and 
the  use  to  which  it  will  be  put  is  set  out  by  the  martiues  somewhat  as 
follows ; 

1  exj)lained  our  intentions  to  the  then  minister  of  public  instruction.  Sr.  Alba,  and 
to  the  mayor  of  the  ca])ital  of  Castile,  Sr.  Don  Emilio  Gdmez  Diez,  recpiesting  from 
them  facilities  and  information  in  order  that  no  mistakes  might  be  made  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  handling  such  a  delicate  matter  as  that  of  acquiring  the  properties.  On 
October  21.  1!)12.  in  the  ollice  of  the  notary.  Sr.  Huidobro.  the  deeds  were  executed, 
being  witnessed  by  the  captain  general  of  the  district,  the  mayor  of  Valadolid.  and  the 
l•(*ctor  of  the  university,  since  I  desired  that  the  j)rofes.sion  of  arms  as  well  as  that  of 
literature  and  the  civic  authority  should  all  be  rej>resented  in  this  modest  but  highly 
imj)ortant  act. 

Olx'dient  to  the  instructions  of  the  King,  1  ac((uired  in  his  name  and  as  his  property 
the  hou.st'  that  the  city  authorities  of  Valadolid,  after  careful  investigation,  had  by 
solemn  decree  of  June  2.1,  IHtil!,  designated  as  the  one  in  which  Cervantes  had  lived. 
The  King  desired  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  purchaser,  and  as  the  repre.sentative 
of  Mr.  Huntington  1  also  accpiired  the  two  adjacent  houses.  Nos.  12  and  Hi.  for  any 
future  development  that  the  Hispanic-American  Society  might  wish  to  undertake, 
.in  examination  of  the  ju’operties  was  at  once  made  to  ascertain  their  condition,  as  no 
material  ri'pairs  had  been  made  .since  their  construction  by  Juan  de  las  Navas. 

Ill  the  l•('st(^nlti()U  of  the  houstvs  it  seems  tluit  their  former  sim¬ 
plicity  is  to  be  retiiiued  in  every  respect,  e.xcejit  that  some  parts  are 
to  serve  such  useful  purposes  as  librtiry,  readiug  room,  etc.  The  only 
material  change  in  the  interior  construction  consists  in  making  one 
room,  large  enough  to  ticcommodiite  over  a  hundred  people,  of  the 
fii-st  door.  Here,  according  to  the  martpies,  a  jtrofessor  of  the 
tiniversity,  or  some  other  comjretent  person,  will  give  a  reading  from 
the  works  of  ('ervantes  tiaily.  Another  feature  is  the  installation  of  a 
small  jirinting  ollice,  designed  to  reprint  some  of  the  works  of  (Vr- 
vantes  and  to  print  matter  having  to  do  with  a  propaganda  for  the 
preservation  of  the  jmrity  of  the  ('astilian  tongue,  etc.  In  the 
library  will  be  found  some  of  the  oldest  and  rarest  copies  of  tlu' 
several  works  of  the  famous  author  whose  memory  is  to  be  thus  per¬ 
petuated  and  ch(‘rish('d.  As  to  the  exterior  setting  the  manju^s 
writes; 

When  the  work  began  the  city  aulhoritie.s  of  Valadolid  offered  fheir  full  coojieration 
in  adjusting  the  environment  of  the  houses,  since  tlu'y  ran  the  risk  of  being  hid<len 
from  view  by  the  imxh'rn  buildings  of  a  new  strecd.  At  my  request,  they  agreed 
that  IX)  buildings  should  be  <“r(*cted  on  the  lots  arljacent  to  our  buildings,  which 
p(‘rmilt(  d  me  to  have  a  stone  wall  constructixl  and  to  build  a  broad  stairway  hading 
directly  to  the  house  of  Cervantes  from  one  of  tlu*  most  frequented  and  modern  streets 
of  the  city. 

On  these  lots  a  t(‘rraci‘or  balustrade  will  lx*  (‘r<>cted  from  which  to  view  the  premi.ses, 
whicdi  will  be  made  into  a  ganlcm  ab.solutely  Spanish  in  character,  with  such  trees 
as  boxwoods  ami  myrtles.  *  *  *  As  the  only  work  of  sculpture,  there  will  lx* 


SESOU  MAKQCES  I)E  la  vega  INCLAV,  head  ok  the  liEGAL  COMMISSION  OF  TCKISMO,  A I’l’OlNTED  HY  KING  ALFONSO, 

TO  ACQUIRE  AND  RESTORE  THE  CERVANTES  HOME. 

TliP  picture  on  the  riKht  i.s  from  an  oil  painting  by  Sorolla  adorning  one  of  the  halls  of  the  His|)anic  .Society  of  Amerira  in  New  York  City. 


Kl  UNITI  KK  FOK  THE  (  EKVAXTES  HOME. 

\  riwiiii  ill  the  old  house  ei|uip[>ed  with  turuil.ure  in  ttie  style  of  Cervantes's  time.  l,owcr 
picture:  I>esk  ami  liookcase  for  the  restored  Cervantes  library. 


Top  picture; 


SAN  GHPXJOKIO  CHI  KCH  AT  VALLADOLID,  SPAIN. 


SAN  PAIiL(»  cm.I’.CH  AT  VALLADOLID,  SPAIN. 


The  Koyal  Commi.ssion  ol  Turi.smo  oilers  great  attractions  to  travelers  during  the  (Vrvanles  ceiehrations.  From  Valladolid,  under  the  direction  ol  the  .Mar. | lies  de  la  Vega  Incliin, 
the  participants  in  the  ceremonies  will  make  a  tour  through  Spain,  going  over  an  historic  route,  along  various  points  of  which  ceiehrations  will  he  held. 


THK  KOVAL  l-ALACK  AT  VALLADOLID,  SPAIN. 

The  Cervantes  trieentennial  eelebrations  will  l>e  inaUKurated  in  Valladolid,  where  KIiik  AKoaso  will  ko  in 
person  and  give  the  first  of  the  daily  leetures  to  la;  helil  there. 
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a  clast^ical  luuntaiu,  if  possible,  rclatiug  to  that  i)eriocl,  symbolizing  the  gushing  forth, 
as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring,  of  the  i>ure  and  vivifying  curre  nts  of  the  Castiliaii 
language,  into  all  the  countries  that  owe  their  culture  to  Spain. 

For  the  iieqiiisition  of  the  three  houses,  as  well  as  for  all  work  of 
construction  on  the  exterior  walls,  environment,  franlen,  etc.,  tlu' 
Ivin",  the  president  of  the  Hispanic  .Society,  and  an  anonymous  giver 
have  contrihuted  all  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  expenses,  and 
th(‘  work  is  now  reaching  completion. 

A  Young  Brazilian  Pianist  is  tliesidtject  of  an  account  in  the  Decem- 
her  number  of  the  Portuguese  edition  of  the  Bri.LKTix  of  the  visit  to 
this  country  of  a  young  woman  whose  musical  ability  has  created 
much  favorable  comment  in  New  York’s  social  and  musical  circles. 
The  following  is  an  English  version  of  the  sketch: 

One  of  the  agreeable  incidents  of  the  season  enjoyi'd  by  N(‘w  York’s 
music  loveiN.  occurred  on  November  1 1 .  when  the  brilliant  young 
Brazilian  virtuoso.  Miss  (luiomar  Xovaes.  of  Sao  Paulo,  gave  her 
first  concert  at  Aeolian  Hall.  Miss  N(»va(*s  arrived  recently  in  the 
ITiited  States  under  the  patronage  and  [iroti'ction  of  Dr.  dose  (’arlos 
Bodrigues.  editor  of  the  dornal  do  ('ommercio  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  and 
her  hist  ajipearance  befon*  the  leading  musical  critics  of  \(‘w  York 
was  a  distinct  success. 

Miss  Novaes.  who  is  only  a  litth'  ovi'r  2(t  yiuirs  of  age,  developed 
h(‘r  remarkable  musical  genius  at  an  early  age.  When  only  10  years 
old  she  astounded  the  musical  cirides  of  Sao  Paulo  by  lu'r  wonderful 
pi'idormances  on  the  piano  at  public  conem  ts.  After  completing  her 
studies  under  the  best  local  masters  she  was  sent  to  Eurojie.  at  the  age 
of  14,  to  perfect  lii'r  art  at  the  Paris  Conservatoiri'.  Among  .‘tSS  con¬ 
testants  for  the  12  admissions  permitted  Miss  Xovaes  won  first  place. 
For  two  years  she  studied  under  Prof.  Phillip,  and  at  the  end  of  tlu' 
s(*cond  year  (H>12)  she  received  the  jiremier  jirix  du  conservatoire. 

She  was  immediately  offered  engagenumts  to  ])lay  in  Paris,  London, 
(iermany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  wherever  she  appeared  won 
fresh  honor’s.  By  the  end  of  Ibl.d  the  hard  work  incident  to  lu'i’ 
many  (“iigagements  threatr'iu’d  a  breakdown  of  her  heidth,  and  she 
was  compelled  to  |■(‘turn  to  Brazil  for  a  jx'iiod  of  much  lU'eded  rest. 
.She  was  to  hav(“  icturm'd  to  Euro|)(“  last  winter,  having  IxaMt  engagral 
by  concert-director-  E.  L.  Bobirtsort,  of  Lorrdon,  to  play  at  twerttv-fiv(“ 
correerts  in  (ireat  Br'itairr.  goirrg  therree  to  Hollartd  arrd  to  the  Fr‘(*rrcli 
Biviera.  The  Europrain  war,  how(‘ver,  rrr'cessitatcd  th(‘  carrcellaticrrr 
of  these  errgagernents,  arrd  wlimr  Dr’.  Bodrigu<‘s  foirrtd  it  rrecessary  to 
visit  th(‘  Frritr'd  Statr^s  slu'  took  advarrtagr*  of  tlu'  opportunity  to 
<’<tme  with  hinr  as  his  pr’otege. 

That  h(‘r  fii-st  performance  was  a  prorrotrrtr’cd  srr(’C(‘ss  rrray  be 
gather’cd  frorrt  th(“  following  excei’pts  fr’orrt  n'ports  of  the  correert 
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which  upj)curcd  in  some  of  the  leading  New  York  papers.  Among 
other  complimentary  paragraphs  in  the  New  York  Sun  of  November 
12  are  the  following; 

Her  principal  nuniberfi  were  the  Ihis^otii  transcription  of  llach’s  Chaconne;  lleetho- 
ven’s  I)  minor  sonata,  opus  ;tl,  No.  2;  Schuinan’s  “Carnival’’;  and  the  Brahms 
ca])riccio  in  15  minor.  Chopin  and  Moszkowski  completed  the  i)ro,<rram.  The  B(*e- 
thoven  and  Schuman  works  are  amoii"  her  hest.  *  *  *  The  Schiiman  composition 
without  douht  reached  com))lete  measure  of  her  mu.4cal  abilities.  It  was  the  work 
which  she  played  with  credit  for  her  entrance  examination  at  the  Conservatoire  before 
(iahriel  Faure,  Claude  Dc'hnssy.  Moszkowski.  and  other  masters. 

In  this  work  and  also  in  the  sonata  Miss  Xovaes  showed  a  fine  and  vigorous  talent, 
by  no  means  mattire.  hut  po.-'sessing  without  douht  vital  ehunents.  Her  touch  was 
highly  sensitized  and  had  much  variety,  while  her  tone  was  full  bodied  and  revealed 
a  large  range  of  color.  Finger  work  generally  accurate  and  always  music'al,  pedalling 
guided  by  feeling  for  tonal  combinations  and  harmonic  modulations,  and  a  keen 
sen.se  of  rhythm  were  admirable  technical  features  of  her  i)luving.  *  «  *  Her 

technic,  which  is  excellent,  is  backed  by  the  jtromptings  of  a  genuinely  artistic  nature, 
a  searching  love  for  melodic  line  and  curve,  and  a  fastidious  color  sense,  which  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  overstejiping  the  boundaries  of  artistic  .sobriety  and  from  attempting 
to  dazzle  or  astonish  with  mere  richness  of  tonal  effects.  *  *  *  she  is  now  about 
2(>  years  of  age  and  ought  to  become  an  important  virttioso.  At  any  rate  she  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  local  acquaintances  in  the  music  world. 

The  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Times  writes  of  lu'r  performauct' : 

She  is  well  e(|uipped  with  the  fleet  and  fluent  and  generally  ac<  urate  techni(|ue 
that  is  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  from  public  pianists  of  these  days.  She  has  an 
unusual  command  of  a  richly  colored  tone  from  the  instrument,  in  all  ranges  of  power; 
and  her  tone  is  full  and  round,  also  in  all  ranges  of  power,  without  lo.sing  its  beauty 
in  the  loudest  pa.ssages.  These  things  hint  at  a  musical  feeling;  and  Miss  Xovaes 
showed  in  her  brilliant  performance  an  abundance  of  such  feeling.  ♦ 

Her  performance  of  Beethoven’s  sonata  Oj).  31 ,  Xo.  2,  was  full  of  its  romantic  spirit, 
of  fire  and  passion  not  exaggerated  for  the  sake  of  effects.  Her  program  contained 
also  Schuman’s  "Carnival,’’  in  which  she  showed  i)oetical  fancy,  imagination.  j)ic- 
turesque  detail,  and  rich  tonal  coloring;  Brahm's  B  minor  Capriccio  from  his()j).7(i 
played  with  the  grace  in.sinuating  rhythm  and  intima<-y  of  feeling  that  it  demands 
but  sometimes  does  not  obtain  from  its  interpreters;  the  Berceuse  and  trio  Preludes 
by  (.'hopin,  and  a  concert  etude  by  Moszkowski.  Miss  Xovaes  g.vve  great  and  evident 
pleasure  to  her  listeners,  and  establi.shed  herself  as  one  of  the  better  and  more  interest¬ 
ing  of  recent  additions  to  the  phalanx  of  pianists. 

Ill  addition  to  her  rendition  of  the  clas.sical  works  of  the  "reat 
masters  Mis.s  Novaes  will  make  known  to  her  audienees  at  some  of 
her  recitals  some  of  the  works  of  her  own  countrymen,  such  as  the 
compo.sitions  of  Glauco  Velastpies,  Ilenritpie  Osvaldo,  and  others, 
to  show  something  of  what  Brazilians  have  accomplished  in  the 
world  of  music. 

The  Sanitation  of  Guayaquil  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  tlie  December 
number  of  The  Pan  American  MagaziiU'  (New  York)  in  which  the 
editor  of  that  publication  gives  sonu'  of  the  di'tails  of  the  compri'- 
liensivc  plan  for  making  that  port  healthful  by  means  of  modi'rn 


(‘i>Hrt«‘sy  of  Tho  Pan  Ainorii'an  Mtitfazino. 


SCKNKS  IX  KCI  ADOR. 


I'PImt:  Tlio  rivor  front  on  Iho  north  .side,  tiuayn(|uil,  Keuador.  Lower:  Ciuuvns  River,  looking;  sontli,  .sliowinj: 
reinforced  concrete  sheet  piles  for  facing  new  bulkfieiuls. 


SCKXKS  IN  KC  L'ADOU. 


Upper:  Tlie  i)eak  of  ('liiiiilM)r;izo,  I’rovinoo  of  ('him1«)riU0,  Kcuador.  Lower:  The  |>eak  of  Colopuxi,  I'rovince  ilo  Leon, 

Kcuador. 
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sanitation,  and  tbo  following  oxoorpts  thcrofroin  will  givi'  an  idoa  of 
tlio  scojx'  and  progress  of  the  woi’k; 

Since  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  the  sources  of  troi)ical  scourges  became  known  the 
world  over,  the  conservation  of  ])uhlic  health  has  become  a  question  of  national  and 
international  importance;  it  is  a  i)rohl(‘m  of  sanitation.  The  stegomia  and  the  anoph¬ 
eles,  together  with  all  house  flies,  fleas,  and  rats  must  b(‘  exterminated,  and  with 
them  every  condition  that  breeds  such  ))ests  must  likewise  be  removed.  *  *  * 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1914,  Messrs.  J.  0.  White  ct  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Oovernment  of  Ecuador  for  the  sanitation  of  the  ])ort  of  tiuayaquil. 
This  contract  comprises  the  construction  of  the  following  complete  new  works. 

Wulrr  ii'orhs.- — To  consist  of  a  sui>])ly  of  j)otable  water  eipial  to  :I0,(K)0  cubic  meters 
])er  day,  or  to  a  i)er  ca])ita  sui)ply  of  275  liters  ])er  day,  the  present  jxqnilation  being 
estimated  at  80,000.  The  works  will  include  a  com])lete  distribution  system  in  tin* 
city,  of  a  total  length  of  88,()(K)  meters  of  all  sizes  of  ])ii)es.  from  21  inches  diameter 
down  to  2f  inches,  together  with  a  service  n'servoir  of  :i0,00t)  cubic  meters  ca])acity; 
this  latter  is  to  be  of  concrete  and  will  be  covered  over. 

tfcinigc  irork'n.  To  consist  of  a  comi)lete  system  of  sanitary  sewers  having  ai)j)roxi- 
mately  the  same  lineal  length  of  sewers  of  all  sizes  as  the  water  distribution  system, 
including  the  necessary  ])um))ing  stations,  sedimentation  tanks,  etc. 

Drainage  works. — To  consist  of  a  comi)lele  system  of  storm  water  drains  covering 
the  whole  city  and  part  of  the  .surrounding  low-lying  lands. 

Daring  works.  To  consist  of  ])aving  about  50,000  lineal  meters  t)f  street  with  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  i)aving,  and  raising  the  level  of  the  city  in  low  lying  i)arts  by  means  of 
earth  and  rock  fill. 

River  front. — The  cleaning  iq)  of  the  river  front  and  the  building  of  a  bxdkhead 
wall,  also  back-tilling  behinil  same. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  above  works  is  upwards  of  $10,000,000  gold. 

Construction  work  was  actually  begiin  on  the  5th  of  July,  1014,  when  the  contractors 
commenced  installing  their  construction  ])lant,  which  is  (piite  extensive  in  variety 
and  (piantity.  In  spite  of  the  dislocation  of  traffic  over  seas  caused  by  the  European 
war,  shipments  of  plant  and  material  arrived  steadily  during  the  latter  months  of 
1014,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  works  were  in  operation;  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
early  months  of  1015  hindered  progress  to  a  great  extent,  but  before  the  month  of  May 
the  works  were  in  full  swing. 

The  first  section  to  be  commenced  was  the  distribution  system  and  the  service 
reservoir,  and  a  few  months  later  the  river  bulkhead  wall,  fsimultaneously  with  these 
works  the  contractors  were  busy  making  surveys  for  the  main  supply  works  and  the 
sewage  works.  As  is  usual  in  the  new(‘r  republics,  very  little  engineering  data  of  any 
kind  was  available  for  thi^  engineers  to  work  upon. 

.\t  the  pre.sent  moment  the  works  in  the  city  of  (iuayaquil,  for  the  distribution 
system  and  the  .service  re.servoir,  are  well  on  the  road  to  completion,  the  former  being 
75  per  cent  finished,  and  the  latter  about  50  per  cent.  It  is  hoped  that  early  next 
year  both  of  these  sections  will  be  finished,  when  the  contractors  will  commence  on  the 
main  supply. 

Work  on  the  malecon  wall  proceeds  steadily;  the  contractors  have  begun  the  worst 
l)art  first  and  have  already  done  about  120  linear  meters  of  bulkhead  tilling.  Part 
of  the  siirplus  excavated  material  from  the  service  reservoir  is  being  used  to  raise  the 
level  of  some  of  the  low-lying  streets  in  anticipation  of  the  ])aving  work;  already  some 
I0,(KK)  s(juare  meters  of  streets  have  been  raised. 

Within  recent  years  the  general  health  conditions  of  the  port  of  (iuayaciuil  have 
improved  a  great  deal  and  there  has  also  been  a  large  addition  of  fondgners,  who  find 
conditions  much  better  than  represente<l  to  them.  M<>ssers.  Mliite  Oo.'s  staff  of 
eitgineers  and  other  chief  employees,  nnmliering  some  20  foreigners,  have  been  favored 
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with  good  health,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  pessimist  regarding  Guayaquil  and 
its  rei)utation  for  nnhealthfnl  conditions.  In  two  or  three  years'  time,  when  the 
sanitation  works  are  more  advanced,  there  shonld  come  an  end  of  these  pessimistic 
utterances  that  have  done  so  much  in  the  past  to  retard  the  Rejnihlic's  progress. 

As  to  the  future  source  of  the  drinking  water  of  the  city,  the  writer 
states : 

Scarcely  more  than  a  hundred  miles  to  the  east  of  Guayatpiil,  and  lowering  21,0(K) 
feet  above  .sea  level,  stands  the  snow-domed  Chimborazo,  which  j)ours  down  from  its 
melting  snow  banks  and  the  ever-condensing  clouds  that  enswirl  the  ice-bound  beacon 
the  ))urest  water  that  man  ever  knew.  This  will  be  gathered  from  the  mountain 
streams  60  miles  away  and  ])ii)ed  down  to  the  city  reservoirs;  or  perhaps  some  of  it  may 
be  taken  from  the  Kio  Daule  and  thence  through  some  of  the  big  filtering  plants. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Vehicle  is  tlic  subject  of  a  series  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bclletin  in  which  the  gradual 
development  of  wheeled  vehicles  is  traced  from  the  dawn  of  civilization 
to  the  present  era  of  the  automobile.  'Phe  following  is  tlie  English 
version  of  the  first  installment  of  the  series; 

The  gradual  evolution  of  man  from  primitive  savagery  to  his  jm'sent  state  of  devel- 
ojunent  is  an  intere.sting  subject  of  study  to  many  thoughtful  minds.  Hound  up 
with  his  moral  and  intellectual  progre.ss  is  the  develo])ment  of  implements,  appliances, 
and  mechanical  inventions  which  have  from  time  to  time  ministered  to  his  neces-sities. 
his  comforts,  and  his  pleasures.  As  man’s  intelligence  grew,  his  wants  increa.s«>d, 
the.se  in  turn  furni.shing  the  incentive  to  develop  his  ingenuity.  The  nece.ssities  of 
the  Cave  man  were  few,  and  his  own  brute  .strength  supplied  them,  but  as  the  constant 
exercise  of  his  reasoning  jHJwers  in  his  struggle  for  existence  developed  his  mental 
faculties  he  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  i)hy.sical  .strength  sim])le  mechatiical  devices 
which  in  the  cour.se  of  time  gave  him  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

The  first  advance  was  doubtless  in  the  line  of  weaj)ons  for  defensive  and  offensive 
purpo.se.s.  He  found  that  a  club  in  his  hand  lengthened  his  reach  and  gave  added 
force  to  a  blow.  The  club  was  improved  uix)n  by  the  longer,  sharpened  stick — the 
spear.  Then  some  inventive  genius  discovered  that  a  thong  tieil  to  the  two  ends  of  a 
slightly  Ilexible  .stick  would  create  a  force  that  would  hurl  a  .small  .stick  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  and  the  bow  and  arrow  re.sulted.  Again,  the  di.scovery  of  lire  and  its 
us(‘  in  c(K)king  and  pre.serving  food  was  a  trememlous  advance  and  douhtle.ss  added 
to  his  store  of  supplies,  at  that  time  coiusisting  largely  of  the  skins  of  animals  he  had 
slain  and  which  served  as  the  first  artificial  i)rotection  of  his  body.  Thus  he  began  to 
accumulate  things,  and  when  for  one  rea.son  or  another  he  found  himself  compelled 
to  move  from  one  cave  or  tree  .shelter  to  another  the  problem  of  transporting  his  few 
lM)ss**s.sions  prestMited  itself.  He  had  advanced  to  the  st;ige  when  he  needed  a  vehicle. 

It  was  no  doubt  .some  ingenius  hunter  who  first  discovered  when  he  had  killed  a 
( 'ave  bear  or  wild  boar  that  it  was  ea.sier  for  him  to  drag  the  carcass  home  on  the  forked 
limb  of  a  tree  than  to  carry  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  thus  the  lir.st  primitive  sledge  came 
into  existence.  Hy  tying  cross  pieces  over  the  forks  of  the  limb  he  found  that  the 
carrying  capacity  of  his  vehicle  was  increa.sed.  The  next  .step,  doubtless  the  result 
of  the  accidental  placing  of  a  round  .stick  under  the  sledge,  was  the  use  of  rollers, 
which  made  the  dragging  still  easier.  Whoever  invented  a  method  of  fastening  tlu'se 
rollers  under  the  sledge  .so  that  they  would  revolve  even  while  attached  thereto 
desi'rves  the  grateful  plaudits  of  the  world,  for  the  idea  of  the  wheel  was  then  born, 
and  the  wheel  in  ifs  varied  applications  has  been  perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  all  of 
man’s  mechanical  |)rogres.s.  I'pon  it  ami  the  development  of  its  inherent  principles 
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roj):  Wlien  primitive  man  found  that  a  floatiiiK  Iok  would  ixtar  his  weight,  and  that  hy  proiierly  using  his  liands  and 
feet  he  could  nronol  it.  the  first  system  of  transnortation  came  into  existence,  ('enter:  Douhtless  the  forked  limh  of  a 


feet  he  could  propel  it,  the  first  system  of  transportation  came  into  existence,  ('enter:  Doubtless  the  forked  limb  of  a 
tree  formed  the  first  sledge  for  t'ransiiorling  man’s  Indongings  on  land.  The  picture  shows  such  a  primitive  vehicle 
occupying  a  place  of  honor  in  the  vehicle  pageant  recently  held  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.  Bottom:  .\s  man 


advanced  in  inteliigence  he  trained  the  lower  animals  to  draw  his  sledge,  which  by  that  time  had  evolved  into  the  more 
complicated  vehicle,  a  box  mounteil  on  runners.  This  form  of  transportation  is  still  in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  as  on  the  island  of  Mindanao  of  the  Philippines. 


THK  KVOM  TION*  OF  TIIK  VKHK’LK. 

The  sledge  l>eoame  more  elaborate  as  eivilization  j)rogressed,  and  the  most  ancient  Egyptian 
sculptures  show  its  tise  asa  funeral  ear,  dei)icted  in  the  first  illustration  above.  The  next  stej) 
in  its  evolution  is  shown  in  the  second  picture,  the  sledge  mounted  on  rollers;  while  in  the  third 
illustration  the  rollers  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  the  solid  wheels  and  axle  in  crude  form. 
The  bottom  illustration  shows  an  elaborate  Egyptian  sledge  mounted  on  fixed  wheels  and 
axles. 


THE  EVOl.LTION  OK  THE  VEHK  I-E. 

The  roller  craduiilly  evolved  into  the  wheel,  the  most  primitive  form 
of  which  is  made'from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  cut  to  the  reuuired  width 
and  perforated  in  the  center  for  the  insertion  of  the  axle.  In  some 

Sorts  of  Mexico  such  wheels  are  still  in  use,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
lexicon  carts  shown  in  the  top  and  bottom  illustrations.  In  the 
center  is  shown  an  advanced  type  of  wheel,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pom¬ 
peii  and  now  on  exhibition  in  a  New  York  mu.seum. 


THK  KVOI.I  TIOX  OF  THE  VEIIK’EE. 

History  pivos  credit  to  (he  Egyptians  for  the  greatest  ])rogress  in  vehicular  construction  in  ancient  times 
and  for  the  invention  of  the  chariot.  The  al)ove  illustrations,  taken  from  anctent  .sculptures,  show  the 
Egyptian  artisans  miking  tlie  chariot  and  its  various  component  parts.  The  top  illustration  shews 
them  making  the  pole  and  other  parts;  the  second  shows  the  binding  or  trimming  of  the  chariot  bodv: 
the  third,  bending  the  timber  for  a  war  chariot;  and  the  bottom,  rimming  a  wheel. 


depend  our  greatest  systems  of  tnuisjKirtation.  Without  it  there  would  he  no  uu)vai)Ie 
engine,  no  ears,  no  steam  or  other  j>ower  ))oats,  even  no  aeroplanes. 

In  the  evolution  of  th<*  vehicle,  therefon',  we  may  see  reflected  man’s  progress  from 
his  elemental  state  of  hrutishm*ss  U)  his  present  de\Tlo])ment.  The  various  stages 
of  this  evolution  have  hemi  most  in.structively  dealt  with  hy  lion.  Charles  Arthur 
Carlisle,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  in  an  address  delivered  some  time  ago  before  the  Car¬ 
riage  Builders’  National  Association  of  America  and  subsecjuently  imblished  as  an 
article  by  The  Rider  and  Itriver  (New  Yorkj.  The  following  historical  account  is 
taken  from  Mr.  Carlisle’s  address  and  the  illustrations  are  from  his  collection  of  jdio- 
tograi)hs  and  drawings. 

As  sugge.sted  above,  the  most  primitive  vehicle  was  probably  the  sledge,  provided 
by  nature  in  the  form  of  a  forked  limb  of  a  tree.  This  gradually  evolved  into  the 
artiticially  constructed  vehicle  on  runners,  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  which  are 
shown  in  the  ancient  Egyi)tian  funeral  sledge  and  the  modern  sledge  still  used  in 
the  Madeira  Islands,  man  in  the  meantime  having  tamed  and  domesticated  various 
species  of  animals  so  that  their  strength  was  sub.stittited  for  his  own  in  drawing  these 
<'onveyances.  The  next  develojunent  was  the  sledge  mounted  on  rollers,  which  in 
ttirn  developed  into  the  vehicle  on  wheels. 

The  tuosi  primitive  form  of  wheel  was  the  simj)le  roller  made  from  a  tree  trunk, 
afterwards  differentiated  into  a  jtair  of  fixed  wheels  by  trimming  down  the  middle 
portion  of  the  cylinder  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  center  of  the  trunk  as  a  fixed 
rotating  axle.  The  next  step  consisted  iti  the  stibstitution  of  two  shorter  .sections 
of  tree  trunks  attaclu'd  to  a  rotating  axle,  a  form  which  was  probably  not  imjtroved 
u))on  until  some  one  conceived  the  idea  of  perforating  the  cylinders  in  the  center 
with  a  round  hole  and  slijtjung  them  over  the  rounded  ends  of  a  fixed  axle  u]>on 
which  they  would  rotate.  At  this  stage  the  wheels  were  commonly  sections  of  tree 
trunks  or  other  short  and  wide  cylinders  made  of  wood  or  in  some  instatues  of  stone. 

The  next  noteworthy  advance  is  that  represent(‘d  by  the  carts  in  tise  even  to-day 
iti  some  of  the  remote  districts  of  Mexico.  The  wheels  are  larger  than  can  l)e 
obtained  from  a  single  section  of  a  tree  trunk,  btit  are  more*  or  less  nearly  solid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  .skill  of  the  maker.  Each  wheel  consists  of  three  pieces,  attached  to  each 
other  by  means  of  wooden  pins,  and  are  generally  manufactured  by  the  use  of  but 
three  tisds-  an  ax.  macliete,  atul  btirning  iron.  The  main  ]iiece  is  a  section  of 
tree  trunk  2  or  3  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a  length  corresponding  to  the  diameter 
of  the  finished  wheel,  say  about  5  feet,  hewn  down  to  a  thickness  of  .something  less 
than  a  foot,  and  i)enetrated  in  the  center  with  a  rude  eye  or  hole,  chopj>ed  out  with 
the  ax  and  finished  with  the  machete.  The  width  of  this  central  .section  of  the 
wheel  is  then  increased  to  the  required  diameter  by  attaching  segments,  one  on  either 
side,  by  means  of  wooden  ))ins  driven  into  holes  made  by  the  burning  iron.  These 
side  ))ieccs  may  be  either  solid  and  rounded  off  to  the  ri'quired  curve,  or  curved 
pieces  hewn  from  natural  entoks.  This  Mexican  cart  is  j)ractically  aboriginal  in 
design,  though  advamssl  in  the  u.se  of  metal  in  its  manufacture  and  also  in  being 
designed  for  use  by  means  of  draft  animals. 

In  tracing  the  development  of  the  wheel  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  .\ristotle, 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  (ireek  philosophers,  writing  u])on  the  subject  in  340  B. 
claimed  that  the  solid  wheel  and  axle  revolving  together  had  many  advantages  over 
the  axle  with  wheels  revolving  upon  it,  thus  showing  that  this  important  ({uestion 
was  agitating  the  minds  of  mechanics  of  that  period.  The  former  construction  is 
still  in  us<!  in  modern  forms  of  transportation,  such  as  in  many  tramways,  railways, 
and  in  vehicles  in  use  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  parts  of  South  America. 

The  wheel  having  been  invented,  the  next  great  forward  step  in  vehicular  con¬ 
struction  was  thebuildijig  of  the  chariot.  The  .\ssyrian  Empire,  although  founded 
prior  to  the  Egyptian,  seems  not  to  have  profliiced  any  marked  improvement  in  the 
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For  i)erhii|is  2,(KX)  years  the  rhariot  played  the  chief  r61o  in  the  history  of  the  vehicle.  From  E(;ypt  its  use  spread 
all  over  the  known  world.  In  the  above  illustrations,  reading  from  left  to  right  at  the  top,  are  the  simpler 
forms  of  an  Egyptian  chariot,  an  early  Greciivn.  In  the  center  are  shown  a  Hittite  chariot  and  a  Koman  speci¬ 
men.  The  bottom  illustration  depicts  the  surrender  of  his  enemias  to  Mineptah,  thirteenth  son  of  Kameses  11 
and  his  successor  as  king  of  Egypt.  The  Exodus  of  the  Israelites  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  <luring  his 
reign. 


THE  CHARIOT  IN  WAR 


Top:  An  Assyrian  war  chariot,  of  the  time  of  Tiglath  Pileser  (1100  H.C.).  Center:  An  ancient  scythe 
waRon,  a  four-wheeied  chariot  equipped  with  sharpened  scythe  biades,  an  eiaboration  of  the  old  Hritish 
covina,  found  to  l)e  in  use  by  the  fierce  warriors  of  Britain  wliom  Juiius  Caesar  vanquished  in  55  U.  C., 
and  specimens  of  which  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Rome,  shown  in  the  bottom  iliustration. 


VAUIOrS  FORMS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  CHARIOT. 

Toi);  The  light  Creek  chariot  at  left  and  the  Roman  war  chariot  at  right.  Center:  An 
ancient  Egyptian  sculpture  depicting  Rameses  II  in  his  war  chariot  taking  part  in  a 
battle.  Bottom:  The  elaborate  quadriga  of  the  Grecian  lady,  drawn  by  four  horses 
abreast,  and  used  by  tlie  Athenian  ladies  of  wealth  and  fashion. 
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art  of  vohiclo  inannfacturo,  and  history  •'ives  credit  to  the  Egyptians  for  the  }?reater 
development  and  for  the  origin  of  the  chariot,  the  vehicle  which  for  centuries  was 
identified  with  all  great  undertakings  and  jrogress.  Chainpollion,  the  great  Erench 
Egyptologist,  was  of  the  opinion  that  no  people,  either  ancient  or  modern,  conceived 
the  art  of  architecture  and  of  mechanical  construction  on  so  sublime  a  scale  as  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  chariot  was  hut  one  of  their  many  gifts  to  the  world. 
For  over  2,(KK»  years  it  was  the  leading  vehicle  of  the  world,  and  its  varied  forms  are 
preserved  in  Ilittite,  Assj-rian,  Babylonian,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  as  well  as  in  Egyp¬ 
tian  scidpture.  Many  references  to  it  may  be  found  in  the  Bible,  the  first  perhaps 
b»‘ing  in  the  narrative  of  Genesis  where  Jose])h  is  raised  to  the  second  i)lace  in  the 
rule  of  Egypt,  when,  it  isstated,  “they  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which 
he  had,”  etc. 

According  to  ancient  mythology  the  sun  and  moon  both  rode  in  chariots,  the  sun 
having  two,  one  for  morning  and  one  for  evening  use.  M(‘dea,  the  sorceress,  who 
assisted  .lason,  the  leader  of  the  argonautic  expedition,  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  the 
Golden  Fleece,  is  depicted  as  seated  in  her  chariot,  drawn  through  the  air  by  immense 
dragons,  while  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty,  is  seen  riding  behiml  doves 
and  peacocks  drawing  a  beautifully  decorated  chariot.  ' 

Tradition  has  it  that  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  were  invented  by  Erichthonius,  who 
first  built  and  rode  in  one  hiin.self  to  hide  his  hideous  feet,  which  were  believcul  to 
be  of  dragon  form.  According  to  the  Greek  legend  he  was  a  son  of  llephsestus,  who  is 
represented  as  the  god  of  fire  and  metallic  arts,  and  was  himself  a  .son  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
subsequently  identified  by  the  Romans  with  their  Vulcan,  supposed  to  be  the  creator 
of  all  that  was  beautiful  and  mechanically  wonderful  in  Olympus. 

Aside  from  mythologj'  and  legend,  however,  the  strength  of  a  nation  in  ancient 
days,  as  now,  was  largely  determined  by  its  munitions  of  war,  and  the  chariot  was 
a  great  factor  in  its  equipment.  According  to  the  biblical  account  when  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  were  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea  he  had  with  him  “six  hundred  chosen 
chariots.”  The  Phillistines  in  the  time  of  Saul  had  80,0(M)  chariots,  while  David,  iu 
lOr),")  B.  ('.,took  from  Ila-da-dizcr,  King  of  Zobah,  1,000  chariots,  and  700  a  little  later 
from  the  Syrians,  who,  in  order  to  recover  their  ground,  collected  32,000  chariots. 
In  Egj'ptian  sculpture  we  find  Rame.ses  II  dejneted  in  his  war  chariot,  quite  an  elabo¬ 
rate  vehicle  for  those  days,  about  12')0  years  B.  ('.,  while  Tiglath  Pile.ser,  the  great 
AssjTian  King,  who  reigned  altout  1120  to  1 1(K)  B.  0.,  is  shown  in  a  similar  conveyance 
in  Assyrian  sculpture.  From  these  ancient  times  down  to  the  Christian  era  the 
chariot  played  an  important  role  in  the  drama  of  man,  for  its  use  gradually  spread 
from  Egypt  to  all  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  meantime  other 
forms  of  vehicles  for  purpo.ses  of  utility  had  been  designed.  The  chariot,  while  a 
necessity  in  war,  was  more  or  less  of  a  luxury  in  times  of  peace,  and  the  honudy  cart  was 
of  considerably  greater  importance  to  the  farmer  and  the  merchant.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  transportation  vehicle  and  the  carriage*  will  be  d<>alt  with  in  the  next 
installment  of  this  article. 
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Trade  directory  of  Central  America  and  the  West  Indies.  Published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Koreigu  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wa.shin;jrtou,  I).  C.,  1!)15.  25(i  p.  8°. 
Price  00  cents. 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Maya  hieroglyphs.  By  Sylvanus  Morley.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1915.  xvi, 
284  p.  plates,  illus.  8°.  Price  55  cents. 

A  brief  bibliography  of  books  in  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  relating  to  the  re¬ 
publics  commonly  called  Latin  American,  with  comments.  By  Peter  II.  (iold- 
smith  .  .  .  Xew  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1915.  xix,  107  p.  12°. 
Price  50  cents. 

Banking  opportunities  in  South  America.  By  William  II.  Lotigh,  special  agent. 
Published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1915.  1.50  J).  illus.  8°.  Price  20  cents. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  Pan  American  financial  conference  convened  by  authority 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  William  G. 
McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Washington,  1915.  Price  $1,  cloth,  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  (Same  in  SpanDh.)  744  p.  8°. 

The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  bee  culture.  A  cyclopedia  of  everything  j)ertaining  to  the 
care  of  the  honeybee;  bees,  hives,  honey,  imj)lements,  honey  jdants,  etc.  Facts 
gleaned  from  the  experience  of  thousands  of  beekeepers,  and  afterwards  veritied 
in  our  a])iary.  By  A.  I.  and  F.  H.  Root,  The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina, 
t)hio,  19111.  717  J).  illus.  ])ls.  8°.  Price,  .$2. 

- Same.  Spanish  translation.  By  Otto  Ilollender,  1914. 

—  Same.  In  French.  F.  Bondonneau,  Editor,  Paris,  1909. 

Same.  In  German.  F.  Bondonneau,  Editor,  Paris,  1907. 

The  modern  cultivation  of  corn.  By  Zeferino  Dominguez.  Published  by  Dominguez 
Corn  Book  Publishing  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  1914.  351  p.  illus.  4°. 
Price,  .l!5. 

Die  pflanzenwelt  der  peruanischen  anden  in  ihren  grundzUgen  dargestellt.  Von  Prof. 
Dr.  A.  Weberbauer,  Leipzig.  Verlag  von  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1911.  xii.  355 
p.  illus.  j)ls.  maps.  8°.  Price,  20  marks. 

In  den  wildnissen  Brasiliens.  Bericht  und  ergebnisse  der  Leipziger  Araguana- 
Fxpedition  1908.  Von  Dr.  Fritz  Krause,  Leipzig,  Verlag,  R.  Doigtlanders, 
1911.  viii.  512  p.  illus.  ])ls.  map.  8°.  Price,  12  marks. 

The  Spanish  dependencies  in  South  America.  An  introduction  to  the  history  of  their 
civilization.  By  Bernard  Moses,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  1).  In  two  volumes.  Xew  York, 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1914.  8°. 

Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo.  Being  some  account  of  him,  taken  from  his  true  history  of 
the  conquest  of  New  Spain.  By  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham.  New  York. 
Dmld,  Mead  and  Company,  1915.  xiv.  250  p.  front.  8°.  Price,  §2. 

The  upper  reaches  of  the  Amazon.  By  Joseph  Woodroffe,  New  York.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1914.  xvi,  304  p.  front,  illus.  pis.  8°.  Price,  $3. 

Au  Brasil  6tat  de  Pernambuco.  [By]  Paul  Walle,  Paris.  F.  Guilmoto,  Editor,  1912. 
illus.  map.  42  p.  8°. 
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Das  neue  schweizerkonsulat  zu  San  Salvador.  A.  C.  Welt-und  experimental-wirt- 
schaftepolitik  fiir  lehratiihle  exotischer  volkerkunde  und  exotischer  geschichte, 
fiir  handelsbeflissene  Amerikalustige,  fur  Schweizer-Grossbanken  und  versicber- 
ungsgesellscbaften  intressant  gescbrieben  an  band  von  Dokumenten  und  Briefen. 
Von  Juan  Solentbaler.  Lausanne,  Bucbdruckerei  Obarles  Pacbe,  1913.  88. 
p.  8°. 

B6partition  agricole  du  territoire  des  difffirents  pays.  Rome,  Institut  International 
d’ Agriculture,  1914.  iv,  310  p.  8°. 

The  rodadero  (Cuzco,  Peru),  a  fault  plane  of  unusual  aspect.  By  Herbert  E.  Gregory. 
(Results  of  tbe  Peruvian  Expedition  of  1912  under  tbe  auspices  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  and  tbe  National  Geosrrapbic  Societv.)  [From  tbe  American  Journal  f>f 
Science,  Vol.  XXXVII,  April,  1914.]  illus.  8°. 

Bejerla  of  the  Spanish  renaissance.  A  collection  of  photographs  and  measured  draw¬ 
ings  with  descriptive  text.  By  Arthur  Byne  and  Mildred  Stapley.  New  York, 
The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1914.  illus.  pis.  vi,  102  p.  f°. 

A  church  in  the  wilds.  The  remarkable  story  of  the  establishment  of  the  South 
American  mission  amongst  the  hitherto  savage  and  intractable  natives  of  the 
Paraguayan  Chaco.  By  \V'.  Barbrooke  Grubb.  Edited  by  H.  T.  Morrey  Jones, 
M.  A.  (Oxon).  London,  Seeley,  Service  Co.  (Ltd.),  1914.  front,  illus.  pis. 
map.  XV,  287,  16  p.  8°.  Price,  5  shillings. 

Big  game  fields  of  America,  North  and  South.  By  Daniel  J.  Singer.  New  York, 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  1914.  front,  illus.  pis.  368  p.  8°.  Price,  $2.25. 

The  gauge  of  railways,  with  particular  reference  to  those  of  Southern  South  America. 
By  F.  Lavis,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  [Reprinted  from  transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  p.  312,  1915.]  illus.  pis.  maps. 
8°. 

The  status  of  the  railways  of  North  and  South  America.  By  F.  Lavis,  M.  Am.  Sex'. 
C.  E.  A  paper  to  be  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Engineering 
Congress,  1915,  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  20-25,  1915.]  [.Vdvance 
copy.  Printed;  not  published.  For  release  Oct.  1,  1915.]  73  p.  8°, 

Handbuch  der  friedensbewegung  erster  teil  grundlagen,  inhalt  und  ziele  der  friedens- 
bewegung.  Von  Alfred  H.  Fried.  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  Verlag,  Friedens-Warte, 
1911.  xii,  492  p.  8°. 

Forty  years  in  Brazil.  By  Frank  Bennett.  London,  Mills  and  Boon,  Limite<l,  1914. 
front,  illus.  pis.  xxiv,  271,  32  p.  8°.  Price,  10  shillings  6  pence. 

Colombia.  Physical  features,  natural  resources,  means  of  communication,  manu¬ 
factures  and  industrial  development.  By  V.  Levine.  With  introduction  by 
B.  Sanin  Cano.  New  York,  1).  Appleton  and  Company,  1914.  maps,  illus. 
pis.  xii,  220  p.  8°.  Price,  $1.50. 

South  Brazil.  Physical  features,  natural  resourecs,  means  of  communication,  manu¬ 
factures  and  industrial  development.  By  E.  C.  Buley.  New  York,  1).  Appleton 

and  Company,  1914,  maps,  illus.  pis.  vii,  219  p.  8°.  Price,  $1.50. 

North  Brazil.  Physical  features,  natural  resources,  means  of  communication,  manu¬ 
factures  and  industrial  development.  By  E.  C.  Buley.  New  York,  I).  Appleton 

and  Company,  1914.  maps,  illus.  pis.  vii,  216  p.  8°.  Price,  $1.50. 

Under  the  southern  cross  in  South  America.  By  Williamson  Buckmann,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
New  York,  The  Book  Publishing  Press,  1914.  front,  illus.  pis.  xvii,  482  p. 
8°,  Price,  $2.50. 

Historic  churches  in  Mexico,  with  some  of  their  legends.  By  Mrs.  John  Wesley 
Butler.  New  York,  The  Abingdon  Press,  1915.  front,  illus.  pis.  254  p.  8°. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  French  revolution  in  San  Domingo.  By  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
(Harv'.).  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton,  Mifilin  Company,  1914.  front, 
xviii,  410  p.  8°.  Price,  $2. 

Business  and  pleasure  in  Colombia.  By  Edith  A.  Browne,  F.  R.  G.  S.  London, 
A.  Staines  Manders,  1914.  illus.  40  p.  12°.  Price,  6  pence. 

Practical  tropical  sanitation.  A  manual  for  sanitary  inspectors  and  others  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  Bj[  W.  Alex. 
Muirhead.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1915.  front,  illus.  xv, 
288  p.  8°.  Price,  $3.50. 
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United  States  colonies  and  dependencies  illustrated.  The  travels  and  investigations 
of  a  Chicago  publisher  in  the  colonial  possessions  and  dependencies  of  the  United 
States,  with  (iOO  photographs  of  interesting  people  and  scenes.  By  William  D. 
Boyce.  Chicago,  Rand,  McNally  and  Company,  1914.  front,  xvi,  638  p.  8°. 

Discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  Edward  Cressy.  New  York, 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  1915.  front,  illus.  pis.  xvi,  398  p.  8°.  Price, 
$2.50. 

Latin  American  monetary  systems  and  exchange  conditions.  By  Joseph  T.  Cosby. 
New  York,  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York.  31  p.  8°. 

The  national  need  of  Spanish.  By  Frederick  Bliss  Luquuiens.  [Reprinted  from  the 
Yale  Review,  July,  1915,  New  Haven,  Conn.]  8°. 

Modern  foreign  exchange.  Monetary  systems,  intrinsic  equivalents,  and  commercial 
rates  of  exchange  of  all  countries  and  their  relation  to  United  States  money.  By 
V.  Gonzales.  New  York,  C.  S.  Hammond  and  Company,  1914.  32  p.  8°. 

The  beautiful  Rio  de  Janeiro.  By  Alured  Gray  Bell.  London,  William  Heinemann, 
1914.  front,  illus.  colored  plates,  map.  xix,  194  p.  4°. 

Northern  Patagonia.  Character  and  resources.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  region  tributary  to  the  national  railway  from  Port  San  Antonio  to 
Lago  Nahuel  Huapi  and  the  extension  to  Valdivia,  Chile;  including  the  Andean 
lak^e  region.  Text  and  maps  by  the  Comisibn  de  Estudios  Hidrologicos,  Bailey 
Willis,  Director,  1911-1914.  New  York,  Scribner  Press,  1914.  illus.  pis.  maps, 
xxi,  464  p.  8°.  Accompanied  by  a  case  of  maps.  [At  head  of  title]  Ministry  of 
Public  Works.  Bureau  of  Railways.  Argentine  Republic. 

- Same.  Spanish  translation.  By  Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  1914. 

Mexican  Maiolica  in  the  collection  of  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America.  By  Edwin 
Atlee  Barber,  Ph.  D.  New  York,  The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  1915. 
front,  illus.  pis.  60  p.  12°. 

Agriculture  in  Argentina.  National  wealth  prostituted.  A  plea  for  safe  and  scien¬ 
tific  methods.  [By]  Gert  T.  Holm.  Buenos  Aires,  Guillermo  Krieger,  1914. 
30  p.  8°. 

Gaceta  de  Buenos  Aires.  Reimpresion  facsimilar  dirigida  por  la  Junta  de  Historia  y 
Numismatica  Americana  en  cumplimiento  de  la  ley  no.  6286  y  por  resolucidn  de 
la  Comisiun  Nacional  del  Centenario  de  la  revolucion  de  mayo.  Tomo  VI. 
Anos  1820  a  1821.  Buenos  Aires,  Compafiia  Sud-Americana  de  Billetes  de 
Banco,  1915.  606  p.  4°. 

Chilean  mining  code  of  January  1,  1889.  Translated  into  English,  with  explanatory 
notes,  and  a  vocabulary  of  terms  used  in  the  mining  industry.  By  Charles  E.  M. 
Michels.  Santiago  de  Chile,  La  Imprenta  Diener,  1914.  94  p.  12°. 

Panama,  the  creation,  destruction,  and  resurrection.  By  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla. 
New  York,  McBride,  Nast  and  Company,  1914.  front,  illus.  pis.  xx,  568  p. 
8°.  Price,  $3.50. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  the  republic  of  Haiti.  By  William  A.  Mac- 
Corkle,  LL.  D.  New  York,  The  Neale  Publishing  Company,  1915.  map.  104 
p.  12°.  Price,  $1. 

American  policy.  The  western  hemisphere  in  its  relation  to  the  eastern.  By  John 
Bigelow.  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1914.  map.  184  p.  12°. 

Philosophy  as  a  science.  A  synopsis  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Containing 
an  introduction  written  by  himself,  summaries  of  his  books,  and  a  list  of  articles 
to  date.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  1909.  ix,  213  p.  \i°. 
Price,  $0.50. 

Government  of  the  Canal  Zone.  By  George  W.  Goethals.  Princeton,  Princeton 
University  Press,  1915.  front,  illus.  pis.  106  p.  8°.  Price,  $1. 

Report  of  the  first  expedition  to  South  America,  1913.  Harvard  School  of  Tropical 
Me<licine.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1915.  illus.  pis.  xiv,  220 
p.  4°. 

El  tiltimo  de  los  Mohicanos.  Por  J.  Fenimore  Cooper.  Con  notas  biogrdficas  por  el 
Dr.  Juan  G.  Wight  y  notas  crfticas  de  la  Licda.  Elena  M.  Parkhurst.  Boston, 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Compafiia,  Editores,  1915.  front.  704  p.  12°. 
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The  Panama  Canal.  Uomprisiiifr  its  history  and  construction,  and  its  rcdation  to  the 
navy,  international  law,  ancl  commerce.  By  Reuben  E.  Bakenhus,  S.  R..  Harry 
S.  Knapp  &  Emory  R.  .lohnson,  I’h.  1).,  Sc.  1>.  New  York,  .lohn  Wiley  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  1915.  illus.  ])ls.  maj)s.  xi,  257  j).  8°.  Price,  $2. .50. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  international  trade  competition.  By  Lincoln  Ilutchin.son. 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  (5>mpany,  1915.  x,  283  p.  8°.  Price,  .'$1.75. 

A  metallographic  description  of  some  ancient  Peruvian  bronzes  from  Machu  Picchu. 
By  ('.  11.  Mathew.son.  (t'ontributions  from  the  Peruvian  Expc*dition  of  1912, 
under  the  auspices  of  Yale  University  and  the  National  tJeoyrajduc  Sendety.) 
[From  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  V'ol.  NL,  DcH-ember,  i(»15.]  illus.  8°. 

Proposed  Pan-American  commerce  association.  [By]  S.  R.  Robertson.  Buenos 
Aires,  Mitchcdl's  English  B(M)k-Store  1915.  32  p.  12°. 

- - Same.  In  Spanish.  Biumos  Airc's,  Libreria  In"lesa  .Mitchell,  1915.  37  p. 

12° 

Vidas  y  tiempos.  Diccionario  biottralico  Mexicano.  E.scrito  por  .\ntonio  de  la  Pena 
y  Reyes.  Tomo  1.  (A-D).  Havana,  Imprenta  "‘El  Renacimiento,”  1915. 
384  p.'  8°. 

Memorial  volume  of  the  Transcontinental  excursion  of  1912  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  New  York.  New  York.  Published  by  the  Society,  1915. 
front,  illus.  maps.  dia<;rs.  xi,  407  p.  8°. 

For  better  relations  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  A  Journey  to  South  Americ  a. 
By  Robert  Bacon.  Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 
Publication  No.  7,  1915.  viii,  186  p.  4°, 

Land  magnetic  observations,  1911-1913,  and  report  on  special  researches.  By  L.  A. 
Bauer  and  J.  A.  Fleming.  Vol.  2.  Researches  of  the  department  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.  Wa.«hington,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1915.  front,  illus. 
pis.  V,  278  p.  4°. 


.SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORT 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JANUARY  15,  1916.' 


Title. 

.CROE.NTLNA.  I 

Imporlsof  petroleum  products durhiR  iyi4 . ^ 

tJyp.sum  or  plaster  indu.stry  in  Hueno.s  -tires . ; 

im.\ziL.  ! 

Opening  of  bar  and  complet  ion  of  port  worksat  Rio  ttrande . i 

Coal  consumption  since  -tugust,  lliH . 

Exports  of  coffee  through  port  of  Sim  tos,  month  of  October,  I'Jl.'i. . 

Commerce  of  port  of  Santos,  first  nine  months  of  1914  and  191.">. . . ! 
List  of  merchandise  and  ship’s  lirokers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro . 


Date. 


191."). 
Nov.  2 

Nov.  17 

Sept.  17 

Nov.  2 

Nov.  .") 

Nov.  9 
Nov.  2t> 


Silk  goods  in  llrazil . ;  Nov.  30 

Refrigeration  and  refrigerating  supplies . '  Dec.  2 

Examination  required  of  motorcycle  ilrivers  in  Rio . '  Dec.  10 

Receiptsof  Rio  de  Janeiro  customshouse . i  Dec.  14 


■tiithor. 


John  S.  Calvert,  vice  consul, 
Buenos  .tires. 

Do. 


Maddin  Summers,  cansul, 
Sao  I’aulo. 

.t.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Per¬ 
nambuco. 

Charles  L.  Latham,  con.su!, 
Santos. 

Do. 

Alfred  L.  M.  Cott.schalk, 
consul  general,  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

Robert  Frazer,  jr.,  consul, 
Bahia. 

.tlfred  L.  M.  Cottschalk, con¬ 
sul  general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 


1  This  does  not  repre.sent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  otf  cers  in  Latin  America 
but  mereiy  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .tmerican  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  .service to  this  organizaticn. 
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Reports  received  to  January  1.5,  1916 — Coiitiinied. 


Title.  Date. 


(IIILE. 

1915.  1 

I.awsrelatint!  to  lal)eliiit:  of  merehandise .  <>ct.  21 

Electric  powercompany.  Capacity  of  plant,  current, etc .  Xov.  9  , 

Roofing,  "all  l)oard, etc .  Nov.  11 

Petroleumin  Madallane.-! . {..  -do _ 

Electrical  notes . <io _ 

Chilean  commercial  delegate  to  the  Cnited  States . ;  Xov.  12 

E.xporlsof  heans,  1912-1914 . .do _ 

Motion  picture  theatres  in  Iquuiue . i  . .  .do _ 

Chemicals .  Xov.  19 

Nitrate  statistics  for  October,  191.5 .  Nov.  IS 

Motortrucks . do _ 

Increase  in  capacity  ofnitrate-producint;  plants . I  Nov.  19 

Re<luction  of  street  railway  fares  in  Valparaiso . .do _ 


Shoe  polish. 


Nov.  27 


Motion  picture  theatres  and  dealers  in  fdms . do _ , 

Clippinufrom  South  .\merican  Mailon  “Rom.aticeofnitrate”...  Nov.  2!t  ■ 


COLOMIIIA. 

Industrial  activities  in  Colombian  i>etroleum 


Nov.  S 


Railway  survey . 

Temporary  regulations  of  imports  into  Coloml)ia  from  belligeiant 
countries. 

Cattle  industry . 

Duties  on  samples  of  liquor,  etc . 

Ranking  capital . 

Colombian  notes . 

Construction  of  cart  road . 

Packing  material . 


...do _ ; 

Nov.  11 

...do _ 

...do _ 

...do _ 

Dec.  7 


Cream  separators . 

■Vgriculturaland  road  machinery 


.do. . .  .1 
.do _ ! 


COSTA  RICA. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  19U  -Section  3 _ 

Matches,  importation  and  duties . 

Fire  apparatus . 

Imports  of  cotton  and  silk  fabrics . 

CIDA. 

Road  improvement . 


Oct.  1 

Nov.  5 
Nov.  1.5 
Dec.  15  I 


Dec.  9 


Improved  telephone  system . 

Dairy  machinery . 

Construction  work— New  warehouse. 


Dec.  11 
Dec.  22 
..do _ : 


POMIXICAK  REPUBLIC. 

Importation ofleatherand manufacturesof, in  1914.  Duties .  Nov.  10 

Increased  use  ofautomobiles  in  northern  Santo  Domingo .  Nov.  24 

Importation  of  beans,  1913-14 .  Nov.  29 

UseoffertilizersinnorthernSanto Domingo .  Dee.  2 

Lumber  in  the  Puerto  Plata  District .  Dec.  11 


ECVAPOR. 

(lUayaqtiil  market  for  October . 

Population  of  Oiiayaquil . 

Waterworks  and  sewerage  for  Cayamba . 

Commercial  travelers  in  Ecuador . 

Puerto  Bolivar-.Vmazon  Railway  of  Ecuador. 


r.VATE.MAI.A. 


Treatment  of  commercial  travelers  and  samples 


Nov.  S 

Nov.  19 
Nov.  23 
Nov.  27 
Nov.  29 


.Author. 


L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general 
5'alparaiso. 

David  J.  D.  Myers,  consul, 
Punt  a  .Arenas! 

Do. 

Do. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 

Thomas  W.  A'oetter,  consul, 
Antofagasta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 

Thomas  W.  Voetter,  consul, 
•Antofagasta. 

Do. 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general, 
Valparaiso. 


Isaac  -A.  Miuming,  consul, 
Barramiuilla. 

Do. 

1)0. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Leonard  Blake  Modico,  vice 
consul,  Cartagena. 

Do. 

Do. 


C.  Donaldson,  consul.  Port 
Limon. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


P.  .Merrill  Crillith,  consul 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

Do.  . 

Do. 

Do. 


Juan  .M.  llerrero,  vice  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Kr,mk  .Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Juan  M.  llerrero,  vice  consul, 
Santo  Domingo. 

Frank  .Anderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul.  Puerto  Plata. 

Do. 


Frederic  AV.  Coding,  consul 
general,  Cuavaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Stuart  Luidon,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  (iuatemala  City. 
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Reports  received  to  January  15,  1916 — Continued. 


Title. 


HONDURAS. 

Antimony  mines  in  Honduras . 

Market  for  lumber  on  north  coast  of  Honduras . 

Motor  cars  in  Ceiba . 

The  Ceiba  tree . 

Superiority  of  American  ‘‘machetes” . 

Dyewoods  in  Honduras . 

Lands,  methods  of  farming,  etc . 

MEXICO. 

Prospect  of  raining  resumiition . 

Plan  of  peoiile  to  establish  their  own  light  and  iiower  plant _ 

New  oil  decree— Decrees  concerning  petroleum  issued  by  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government. 

Duties,  import  and  export— Lxeinptions  therefrom  and  sur¬ 
taxes. 

Import  an  1  export  duties  collected  at  port  of  Tampico . 

Oil  shipments  for  month  of  November,  1915 . 

Economic  matters  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua . 

Metal  ceilings  and  metal  shingles . 

Construction  materials . 

Rice . 

Mining  activities . 


NICARAGUA. 

Treatment  of  commercial  travelers  and  samjiles . 

Cotton  and  silk  goods— List  of  dealers  in  general  merchandise . . . 
Number  of  telephones  in  use  in  Leon . 

PANAMA. 

Im|)orts  for  June-August,  1915 — Revenues  and  taxes . 

Cost  pf  coal  exceeds  canal  tolls ...  •. . 

Incr^sed  duties  on  licpiors,  tobacco,  etc . 

PARAGU.W. 

Statistics  of  importations  and  exportations  for  first  six  months 
of  1914-15. 

Paraguay  as  temporary  market  for  .\merican  goods . 

PERU. 

New  tax  on  exportation  of  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  and  hides . 

Customs  revenues  for  September . 

Pamphlet  on  foreign  commerce  of  Peru  during  1914 . 

New  steamship  sendee  between  New  York  and  West  Coast  ports . 
Mineral  export  tax  law  No.  2187 . 

•SALVADOR. 

Pianos . 

Earthquake  resistance  building  done  in  Salvador . 

Hotel  prices  in  Salvaiior . 

Commercial  travelers  and  samples . 

-Agencies . 

List  of  commission  merchants . 

URUGUAA’. 

Corrugate  1  double-faced  strawboar.l,  fiber  board,  pulp  board, 
and  solid  fiber  mill-board  boxes. 

VENEZUELA. 

Production  of  tanning  extracts . 

Commercial  travelers  and  commercial  travelers’  samples . 


Date.  I  .Author. 


1915. 

Nov.  30  Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 


. .  .do 

F.  J.  Dyer,  consul.  La  Ceiba. 

Dec. 

ti 

Do. 

Dec. 

7 

Do. 

Dec. 

20 

Walter  F.  Boyle,  consul, 
Puerto  Cortes. 

...do 

Do. 

...do 

Do. 

Oct. 

l.S 

Wilbert  1..  Boimey,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. ' 

Oct. 

23 

AV.  P.  Blocker,  consul,  Pie- 
dras  Niegras. 

Nov. 

23 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul. 
Tampico. 

Dec. 

1 

H.  G.  Bretherton,  consul, 
.Aguascalientes. 

Dec. 

3 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul, 
Tampico. 

Dec. 

10 

Do. 

Dec. 

13 

Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

...do. 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterey. 

...do. 

Clement  S.  Edwards,  consul, 
.Acapulco. 

Dec. 

23 

Philip  C.  Hanna,  consul, 
Monterey. 

Dec. 

29 

Do. 

Nov. 

26 

Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Bluefields. 

Dec. 

15 

Do. 

Dec. 

22 

Do. 

Nov. 

1 

A.  G.  Snyder,  consul  general, 
Panama. 

Nov. 

15 

Do. 

Nov. 

16 

Do. 

Oct. 

31 

Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley, con¬ 
sul,  Asuncion. 

..  .do 

Do. 

Oct. 

7 

AVilliam  H.  Handley,  consul, 
Callao. 

Oct. 

26 

Do. 

Oct. 

2S 

Do. 

Nov. 

11 

Do. 

Nov. 

15 

Do. 

Nov. 

27 

Lynn  W.  Franklin,  vice  con¬ 
sul,  San  Salvador. 

...ilo 

Do. 

Nov. 

to' 

Do. 

Dec. 

14 

Do. 

Dec. 

15 

Do. 

. .  .do 

Do. 

Oct. 

14 

Herman  L.  Spahr,  consul, 
Montevideo. 

Nov. 

10 

Homer  Brett,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 

Nov. 

13 

Do. 

On  December  16,  1915,  the  President  and  other  high  dignitaries 
attended  the  opening  in  Buenos  Aires  of  a  remarkable  NEW  BUILD¬ 
ING,  called  the  “Pasaje  General  Giiemes,”  in  honor  of  the  illustrious 
Argentine  patriot.  A  notable  feature  of  the  festivities  was  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Gen.  Giiemes,  delivered  by  the  eminent  writer,  Sr.  D.  Ricardo 
Rojas.  The  building  is  14  stories  high,  having  an  elevation  of  250  feet 
above  the  street.  A  restaurant  is  located  on  the  top  floor,  a  theater  in 
the  basement,  and  the  galleiy  on  the  ground  floor,  above  which  are 

offices  ami  quarters  for  the  Press  Club  and  other  organizations. - The 

collections  through  the  Buenos  Aires  CUSTOMHOUSE  in  1915  aggre¬ 
gated  91,408,879.01  pesos  (peso  =  80.4246). The  Argentine  Govern¬ 
ment  has  offered  for  COLONIZATION  purposes  large  tracts  of  agricid- 
tural  lands  along  the  Buenos  Aires  Pacific  Railway  in  the  Province 
of  Santa  Ee.  The  railwaj^^  has  opened  an  office  to  furnish  information 
and  plans  an  excursion  for  inspecting  the  lands,  to  be  sold  on  a  5  to 
10  years’  credit.— — According  to  data  published  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  AREA  sown  in  wheat,  flaxseed,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye  for  the  1915-16  crop  season  is  estimated  at  9,562,100  hec¬ 
tares,  against  9,398,100  hectares  sown  the  previous  season. - The 

total  amount  of  INTERNAL  REVENUE  collected  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  year  1915  amounted  to  63,412,912.55  pesos,  as 
compared  with  53,028,224.95  pesos  collected  in  1914.— The  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  has  concluded  a  LOAN  of  $5,800,000  with  the 

National  City  Bank  for  a  period  of  six  months  at  6  per  cent. - A 

recent  report  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  BUENOS  AIRES  shows 
an  enrollment  of  8,032  students  for  the  year  1914  in  the  various  col¬ 
leges  and  affiliated  schools  of  the  university.  The  School  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Administration  was  organized  only  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1914  and  had  an  enrollment  of  927  students.  During  the 
scholastic  year  of  1914,  452  diplomas  were  issued  in  the  various 

colleges. - The  tariff  on  WIRELESS  MESSAGES  between  most 

of  the  stations  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  those  located  in  Peru 

has  been  reduced  from  63  centavos  gold  to  37  centavos  per  word. - 

A  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEIN  containing  10  hectares  of  parks  and 
woods,  with  maiy  varieties  of  animal  life,  was  opened  near  the  city 
of  Cordoba  on  December  25.  More  than  8,000  pemons  attended  the 
inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  ELxposition  of  F'arm  Products  being  held 

in  Cordoba. - Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  holding  of  the 

FIRST  ARGENTINE  PHARMACEUTICAL  CONGRESS  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  celebration  of  Argentina’s  centenary  of  inde¬ 
pendence. - Prof.  Rodolfo  Kraus,  director  of  the  bacteriological 
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institute  of  the  dopartinent  of  hygieuo,  has  recently  discovered  a 
serum  for  the  cure  of  WHOOPING  COl’GII,  both  in  the  initial  and 
advanced  stages.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  in  more  than 

250  cases  ahvady  tried. - The  ARBITRATION  AGREEMENT 

under  negotiation  between  th(‘  Chamhei’s  of  ('ommerce  of  Argentina 
and  the  United  State's  was  aj)])roved  on  December  10  by  the  ('hamher 
of  (’ommerce  of  Buenos  Aires.  This  agreement  stij)ulates  that  all 
commercial  disjmtes  are  to  he  submitted  to  an  arbitration  hoard 
and  is  to  become  effective  after  ratification,  within  one  year  from 

Julv  1,  1015. - In  connection  with  the  JIISTORIC'AL  AND 

JHBLIOGRAPIIICAL  C'ONGRi:SS,  which  will  he  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  July,  1016,  important  exhibits  will  he  shown  in  American 
documents  and  historical  papers  of  every  (k'scrijdion,  as  well  as  in 
American  chartography,  numismatics,  and  philately.  Si)ecial  prizes 
will  he  awarded,  and  re(piests  lor  the  entry  of  exhibits  must  he  sub¬ 
mitted  by  May  81.  1016. 


J.  Blair  Schoenfelt,  of  Sawtelle,  C’al.,  is  negotiating  with  re]>re- 
sentatives  of  the  Bolivian  Government  concerning  the  establishment 
in  eastern  Bolivia  of  an  AGRK'ULTrilAL  (’OLONY  made  up  of 
Dutch,  Gei-mans,  and  North  Americans  win*  have  snflicient  capital 
to  engage  in  stock  raising  and  agriculture.  ITider  this  ])lan,  provided 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  he  made  with  the  Bolivian  Govern¬ 
ment,  1,000  colonists  with  their  families  are  to  he  brought  into  the 
Republic  to  form  the  proposed  colony,  and  the  conditions  of  .settle¬ 
ment  are  to  he  made  so  favorable  that  it  is  believed  they  will  identify 
themselves  with  the  cf.untry  to  such  an  extent  that  in  a  short  time 
they  will  become  Bolivian  citizens.  The  project  is  still  in  the  forma- 
tiv('  period,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Bolivian 
Government  to  encourage  immigration,  it  is  thought  probable  than  an 
understanding  may  he  arrived  at  very  soon  which  will  insure  the 

successful  founding  of  the  proposed  colony. - S.  M.  Eranciscovich, 

.\n  Argentine  PAINTER  of  international  reputation,  recently  ex¬ 
hibited  in  La  Paz  45  beautiful  ])aintings  of  Bolivian  scenes,  rejnesent- 
ing  lake,  valley,  and  river  landscapes  of  the  Bolivian  jdateau  region. 
es])ecially  of  the  Lake  Titicaca,  C’o])acabana,  and  the  Desaguadero 

districts. - The  Congress  of  Bolivia  has  passed  a  bill  ])rohibiting, 

with  certain  exceptions,  WORK  ON  SUNDAYS  in  factories,  shops, 
commercial  houses,  and  other  establishments  situated  in  the  depart¬ 
mental  capitals  of  the  Republic.  The  law  does  not  aj^idy  to  domes¬ 
tic  service  or  work  of  a  nature  that  can  not  easily  be  int(‘rru])ted 
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without  loss  to  individuals  or  inconvenionco  to  the  puhlic.  Tho  hill 
also  providos  for  tho  closing  of  saloons  on  Sundays.  Violations  of  tho 
law  aro  punishahlo  with  hoavy  linos  for  tho  lirst  offonso  and  with  linos 

and  arrost  for  furthor  violations. - Mossrs.  Koca  and  Poroira,  who 

have  largo  and  woll-stockod  C'ATTLE  R.VXPllES  on  tho  plains  of 
San  liorja  near  Mojos,  territory  of  South  Yungas,  havo  arranged  to 
soil  a  large  ninnhor  of  hoof  cattle  to  La  Paz  and  other  })oi)ulous  centors 
of  tho  Ko])uhlic.  Tho  lloca  ranchos  havo  more  than  15,000  head  of 
cattle,  which  it  has  horotoforo  hcon  diHicult  to  trans]K)rt  to  market 
b(*causo  of  tho  lack  of  roads.  Stops  havo  ])oon  taken,  however,  to 
imi)rovo  the  trails  for  a  distance  of  about  00  miles  leading  from  these 
ranches  into  the  main  highways,  thereby  enabling  hoof  and  other 
cattle  to  he  driven  to  the  markets  where  there  is  at  present  a  brisk 
demand  for  fresh  meats  at  remunerative  prices. - Tho  MERCAN¬ 

TILE  INSTITUTE  of  Santiago,  Chile,  has  opened  a  branch  school  in 
Tja  Paz,  under  tho  management  of  Jose  Paz  ^lolina,  a  Bolivian  professoi- 
educated  in  Chile.  This  school  gives  special  attention  to  tho  study 

of  modern  languages  and  commercial  subjects. - The  .SAN  PEDRO 

GROTTO,  in  the  Province  of  Larecaja,  is  a  partly  explored  cave,  one 
of  the  rooms  of  which  is  500  meters  long,  50  motors  wide,  and  30 

meters  high. - Tho  Bolivian  Railway  has  obtained  an  extension 

of  time  until  December  31,  1916,  for  the  completion  of  the  VLVCIIA 
TO  LA  PAZ  RAILWAY. 


On  January  1,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  cabinet,  members  of  Congress, 
the  supreme  court  and  other  dignitaries,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
signed  the  decree  promulgating  the  CIVIL  CODE  as  submitted  by 

Congress. - At  a  conference  held  on  December  27  between  tbe 

minister  of  finance  of  Brazil  and  representatives  of  commercial  asso¬ 
ciations  it  was  decided  to  send  a  COMMERCIAL  (COMMISSION 
with  several  additional  subcommittees  to  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
A  committee  was  appointed  for  naming  the  proposed  commission, 

which  will  be  composed  of  practical  business  men. - An  important 

FRUIT  EXPOSITION  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  January 
30  to  February  0,  1910,  and  each  State  will  be  represented  by  a  special 
section.  Foreign  as  well  as  domestic  fruits  will  be  exhibited  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  cultivation  and  commerce  in  fruits,  fresh,  dry, 
or  in  cans,  and  the  establishment  of  sanitary  fruit  markets  in  the 

principal  cities  of  the  country. - The  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

of  Brazil  for  the  lirst  1 0  months  of  the  year  1915,  not  including  imports 
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and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  luinister  of  finance,  was  1,282,371  contos  paper  (conto  paper, 
about  S250  United  States  currency).  The  exports  aggregated 
801,144  contos,  against  604,730  contos  for  the  same  period  in  1914. 
Tlie  imports  amounted  to  481,227  contos,  as  compared  with  504,561 
contos  for  the  same  period  in  1914. - The  Brazilian  Senate  has  re¬ 

cently  ratified  the  TREATY  signed  at  Washington,  July  24,  1914, 
providing  for  amicable  settlement  by  arbitration  of  any  differences 

that  may  arise  between  the  two  Republics. - Considerable  pr(»gi’css 

has  already  been  made  in  the  plans  for  the  Fifth  Brazilian  GEO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  CONGRESS,  which  will  he  held  in  Bahia,  September 

7-16,  1916. - The  Government  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  has  offered 

valuable  PRIZES  for  the  best  crops  of  corn,  rice,  beans,  and  potatoes 

to  be  raised  by  any  colonist  in  the  years  1916,  1917,  and  1918. - 

A  tract  of  land  containing  a  million  hectares  and  over  400  leagues 
square  was  recently  bought  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  by  an 

ARGENTINE  SYNDICATE  for  the  purpose  of  cattle  raising. - The 

TRI-C'ENTENARY  of  the  discovery  of  Cape  Frio  and  the  tri-cen¬ 
tenary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of  Belem,  in  1615,  were  recently 

celehrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies.- - The  total  receipts  of  the 

national  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  during  the  month  of  November, 

1915,  amounted  to  947,589,860  reis,  against  723,477,834  reis  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  in  1914,  showing  an  increase  of  224,1 12,026 

reis  or  31  per  cent. - -According  to  “A  Rua”  the  imposing  new 

CUSTOMHOUSE  under  construction  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  ready 
for  occupation  in  February.  The  building  now  in  service  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1852. - On  December  16,  the  new  and  commodious 

BUILDING  of  the  Pernambuco  Commercial  Association  was  inau- 
gurateil  with  impressive  ceremonies.  The  structure  is  three  stories 
high  and  in  modem  equipment  and  architecture  ranks  with  the  best 

of  its  kind  in  Brazil. - Plans  and  preparations  are  already  under 

way  for  the  First  International  AMERICAN  AVIATION  CONTEST 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  the  year  1916.  All 

American  countries  that  have  air  craft  will  be  invited  to  compete. - 

On  January  6,  the  inspector  of  customs  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  issued  a  list 
of  TARIFF  CHANGES  in  conformity  with  the  Brazilian  budget  for 

1916,  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1916. 


According  to  a  statement  published  in  the  “Revista  Comercial” 
(Commercial  Review)  of  Valparaiso,  there  are  46  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Chile,  26  of  which  represent 
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I  national  and  20  foreign  capital.  The  total  assets  of  these  40  com¬ 

panies  amounted  in  1915  to  740,387,863  pesos  currency,  of  which 
457,445,970  pesos  represented  the  capital  of  foreign  companies,  and 
288,941,893  pesos  currency  that  of  Chilean  companies.  Of  the  for¬ 
eign  companies  17  were  English  and  3  German,  with  capitals,  re- 
‘  spectively,  of  378,181,918  pesos  currency  and  79,204,052  pesos  cur- 

>  rency. - The  TREATY  OF  PEACE  and  amity  between  the  Gov¬ 

ernment  of  Chile  and  that  of  Uruguay,  and  which  the  Congress  of 
Chile  recently  approved,  has  been  ratified  by  the  Uruguayan  Con¬ 
gress. - The  budget  of  the  WATERWORKS  of  Valparaiso  for  1910 

shows  receipts  of  1,949,002.97  pesos  currency.  Of  this  amount 
260,602.07  will  be  spent  on  the  works  at  Vina  del  ^far  and  Cocon.- — — 
The  House  of  Deputies  has  approved  the  amended  bill  returned  to  it 
by  the  Senate  authorizing  the  paving  board  of  Santiago  to  negotiate 
a  loan  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  with  which  to  REPAVE 
some  of  the  streets  of  the  Federal  Capital.- — —The  balance  sheet  of 
the  28  banks  operating  in  the  Republic  of  Chile  on  September  30, 

1915,  showed  a  total  capital  of  105,691,803.98  pesos  currency  and 
3,707,973.85  pesos  gold.  The  deposits  of  these  banks  amounted  to 
219,710,148.29  pesos  currenc}^,  and  the  reserve  fund  to  54,628,929.02 
pesos  currency  and  2,611,617.31  pesos  gold.  The  cash  on  hand  in 

♦  these  banks  on  the  date  mentioned  aggregated  74,593,506.39  pesos 

currency  and  8,017,822.42  pesos  gold. - Congress  has  authorized  tlie 

expenditure  of  8500,000  currency  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
^  for  construction  work  on  the  Confluencia  to  Tome  and  Penco  RAII^ 

WAY. - The  Agronomic  Society  of  Chile,  the  members  of  which  are 

graduates  of  the  Agronomic  Institute  of  that  country,  have  organized 
a  FAIR  at  the  Federal  Capital  for  the  exhibit  of  farm  products,  fresh 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  exposition  will  be  open  for  public  inspec¬ 
tion  at  the  Quinta  Normal  in  Santiago  during  the  first  half  of  March, 

1916.  - The  Parral  WATERWORKS  have  been  completed  and 

that  city  now  has  an  abundant  supply  of  water  for  home  consump- 

’  tion,  street  sprinkling,  and  industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  irri¬ 

gation  of  the  numerous  gardens  belonging  to  the  residents  of  that 

I  municipality. - The  port  charges  in  1915  for  the  LOADING  AND 

I  *  UNLOADING  OF  VESSELS  in  the  harbors  of  Antofagasta,  Arica, 

k  Iquique,  Valparaiso,  and  Valdivia  are  to  be  continued  in  force  during 

i  1916. - In  January,  1916,  20  students  attending  the  AVIATION 

SCHOOL  of  Chile  completed  their  third  year’s  course  of  instruction. 
The  fourth  year’s  course  of  the  school  referred  to  will  begin  in  March 
next. - The  ChUean-German-HoIland  Association  has  been  author¬ 

ized  to  construct  and  operate  a  RAILWAY  between  the  Algarrobo 
mines.  Department  of  Vallenar,  and  a  point  near  Maitencillo  on  the 
Vallenar  to  Huasco  railway.  The  line  is  to  be  50  kilometers  in  length 
and  of  1  meter  gauge. 


Tlu'  iiniuiitl  FAIR,  which  has  just  hc<‘U  lichl  at  (iiranlot,  Dcpart- 
nu'ut  of  Toliiua,  was  a  very  successful  gatheriujj.  The  exhibits  of 
agricultural  and  stock  ])roducts  were  exceedingly  line,  and  much 
interest  was  dis])layed  therein.  The  entire  region  of  which  (lirardot 

is  a  coininercial  center  is  in  a  very  ])ros])erous  condition. - The 

('OKFFE  ero])  which  will  he  gathered  this  year  from  the  l)e])artments 
of  Antioquia  and  ('aldas  is  estimated  at  300, ()()()  sacks,  valued  at 
80,000,000.  The  Department  of  ('aldas  has  coffee  trees  to  the  a])i)rox- 
imate  number  of  .‘h'h’JoO.OOO.  The  annual  ex])orts  of  coffee  from  this 

l)«‘])artment  are,  in  round  numhers.  180,000  saeks. - The  Sucre 

Sugar  ('o.  is  installing  at  the.  ('entral  Bolivar  sugar  plantation  near 
Barrampiilla  some  modern  SUGAR  REFINING  MA(TI1NERY 

])urchased  in  the  United  States. - The  branch  statistical  office  at 

Po])ayan  estimates  the  value  of  live  stock  in  the  I)e])artment  of 
Uauca  at  the  present  time  at  .810,000,000,  most  of  which  is  in  horned 

cattle. - Drs.  dose  Antonio  C'adavid  and  Salvador  Franco  have 

been  a])poiixted,  respectively,  SE('RETAR1ES  of  the  de])artments  of 

war  and  treasury. - The  JiUDGET  approved  by  ('ongress  for  1916 

estimates  the  revenues  at  814,794,000  gold  and  the  ex])enditures  at 
.815,78.5,579.24.^— A  late  (’ENSUS  OF  BARRANQUILLA  shows 
that  the  munici])ality  has  75  streets,  9,500  houses,  and  real  ])roperty 

valued  at  .86,000,000. - A  recent  Executive  decree  ])rovides  that 

80  ])er  cent  of  the  revenues  ])aid  to  the  Federal  Government  on  ac¬ 
count  of  conct'ssions  for  the  ex])loitation  of  forests,  ])ublic  lands,  and 
mines  situated  within  the  National  Intendancy  of  Chico  shall  he 
used  for  the  construction  of  ])ul)lic  HIGHWAYS  from  Atrato  to 
('u])ica  Bay  on  the  Pacific  coast,  from  Quihdo  to  Bolivar,  from  dara- 
giiay  Canyon  to  Tximho,  from  Tucura  to  Rio  Sucio,  from  Quihdo  to 

Pueblo  Rico  and  Itsmina,  and  from  Novita  to  Cartagom. - The 

de])artment  of  foreign  relations  has  requested  the  governors  of  the 
different  States  to  fxirnish  the  consulates  of  Colombia  abroad  SAM¬ 
PLES  OF  NATIONAL  PRODUCTS,  such  as  ores,  woods,  tobacco, 
cacao,  coflee,  vegetable  ivory,  vanilla,  etc.,  for  exhibition  and  ediica- 

tional  purposes. - The  city  of  Manizales  has  pre])ared  plans  and 

made  e.stimates  for  installing  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  ]dant, 

an  aqueduct,  and  an  electric  tramway  in  that  munici])ality. - 

Work  was  commenced  on  danuary  1  last  on  the  construction  of  a 
modern  building  for  the  use  of  the  (X)LLEGE  01"  MEDICINE  of 
Bogota.  This  edifice  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  eonvenient, 
and  sanitary  school  buildings  in  Soiith  America.  The  Pre.sident  has 
appointed  Dr.  Pedro  Maria  (’arreno,  former  minister  of  home  govern¬ 
ment,  to  the  National  Academy  of  duris])rudence. 
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'riu'  CJovorimuMits  of  ('osta  Rica  and  Xicarajiua  liavc  concluded  a 
convention  "ovi'rninjj  the  exchange  of  rXIVERSITY  DIPLOMAS 
and  certificates  issued  l)y  institutions  of  h'arning  in  the  respc'ctive 
countries  or  recognized  as  valid  by  either  of  the  signatory  ])owers. 
Ihider  this  agreement  aiv  investigation  is  to  l)e  made  of  the  diplomas 
in  the  two  countries  issued  since  1911  with  the  object  of  determining 
tlieir  genuineness;  provision  is  also  made  for  the  oflicial  exchangi*  of 
information  concerning  the  registration  of  diplomas  while  the  con¬ 
vention  remains  in  force. - The  de])artment  of  ])uhlic  instruction 

of  the  Government  of  ('osta  Rica  is  considering  a  plan  suhmitt('d  to 
it  by  Leon  Fernandez  Guarilia,  an  eminent  Costarican  educatof  Rnd 
sociologist,  for  the  establishment  of  s])ecial  AGRIOGLTURAL 
S('1100LSfor  the  practical  and  theoretical  ('ducat  ion  of  the  indigenous 
races  of  tlu'  Province  of  Talamanca.  The  plan  comprehends  the 
collection  of  mythical  and  historical  data  concerning  tlu'sc  trib('s 
and  the  compilation  into  dictionaries  of  the  words  composing  their 
dialects.  The  (h'partment  of  public  instruction  looks  with  favor 
u]>on  the  project,  and  the  only  thing  in  the  way  of  its  succc'ssful 
realization  is  tlie  ohtainment  of  suflicient  funds  for  the  carrying  out 

of  the  work  planned. - A  Russian  miner  who  has  recently  been 

])rospecting  in  ('osta  Rica  has  discovered  and  denounced  nine  veins  of 
Al'RIFEROUS  ORE,  situated  in  the  jurisdiction  of  ('anas.  Province 
of  Guanacaste.  The  miner  r('f('iTed  to  has  intc'rested  ('ostarican 
capitalists  in  the  exploitation  of  these  deposits,  and  if  furtlu'r  ])ros- 
})e(ding  and  assays  of  the  minerals  indicate  that  they  can  he  jjrofitaldy 
worked,  arrangements  will  he  made  to  exploit  them  either  hy  smelting 
the  ores  in  the  country  or  sorting  and  ship])ing  the  richest  of  them  to 

foiH'ign  smelters  for  trc'atment. - The  MUNICIPALITY  OF  SAN 

JOSE  cleans  its  streets  and  dispos('s  of  its  rc'fuse  hy  private  contract. 
Rids  were  received  and  an  award  made  for  this  work  for  the  presc'ut 

year  on  l)ecend)er  31  last. - Rules  and  irgulations  have  been  issued 

i)y  the  Governim'ut  of  ('osta  Rica  for  the  guidance  of  ELE('TR  ICIANS 
and  their  assistants,  reejuiring  such  j)ersons  who  are  not  electrical 
('ngine(>rs  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  suflicient 
instruction  in  mathematics  and  mechanics  to  enable  them  to  exercise 
tlu'ir  callings  in  a  safe  and  ])ractical  manner.  Provisions  are  made 
for  the  holding  of  ('xaminations  at  stated  periods,  and  applicants 
who  fail  in  same  are  not  admitted  to  re(>xamination  until  after  the 

expiration  of  one  year. - The  department  of  ])uhlic  instruction 

has  recently  decided  to  erect  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS,  under  the  su- 
]>ervision  of  the  Government,  at  Largartillal,  ('astilla  de  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo  de  Heredia,  and  at  Angeles  de  Grecia. 
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The  St'venth  ANNUAL  FAIR  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  be  lu'ld  in 
Santa  Fe  from  Februaiy  8  to  11,  1915,  inelusive.  Offieials  of  the 
C^iban  Government,  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  the  Ish'  of  Pines, 
and  representatives  of  the  Cuban  experiment  station  will  attend 

the  fair. - Aecording  to  press  reports  a  eompany  with  a  capital  of 

550,000,000  is  negotiating  with  the  principal  sugar  growers  of  the 
Republic  for  the  purchase  of  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  and  factories 
valued  at  millions  of  dollars.  The  agents  of  the  company  referred  to 
have  obtained  options  on  a  number  of  important  properties,  but  up 
to  the  middle  of  January  hist,  according  to  the  best  reports  obtain¬ 
able,  onl}-  one  purchase,  that  of  the  Jagiieyal  plantation,  had  b('en 

completed. - The  state  department  of  the  Government  of  Cuba 

has  been  infornu'd  by  the  Cuban  legation  in  Buenos  Aires  that  the 
Argentine  Government  has  made  a  reduction  in  th('  DUTIES  ON 
CUBAN  TOBACCO.  The  Government,  through  its  legation  in 
Buenos  Ain's,  is  continuing  the  negotiations  with  the  hope  of  stiU 
further  decreasing  the  tariff  charges  on  tobacco  in  i\rgentina,  wliich 
duties  were  made  almost  prohibitive*  shoitly  aftc'r  the  beginning  of 

the  Europc'an  war.- - The  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the 

Province  of  Santiago  experimented  during  the  past  year  in  the 
cultivation  of  imported  SWEET  POTATOES,  obtaining  a  yield  of 
about  2  pounds  to  the  square  meter.  The  total  crop  amounted  to 
252,475  pounds,  valued  at  1  cent  a  pound,  or  $2,525.  This  station 
was  also  successfiU  in  the  cultivation  of  Egyptian  rice,  which  was 
found  to  be  very  productive  and  entirely  suited  to  the  climate  of 
the  island.- - It  is  estimated  that  the  CUBAN  SUGAR  PRODUC¬ 

TION  for  the  year  1915-16  will  amount  to  21,991,000  sacks.  There 
are  184  sugar  centrals  in  the  island,  the  largest  nundier  being  in  the 
following  Provinces:  Matanzas,  31;  Cienfuegos,  25;  Habana,  20; 
Cardenas,  19;  Sagua,  18;  Cabarien,  16;  AntiUa  and  Guantanamo, 
11  each;  Manzanillo,  10;  Jucaro  and  Santiago,  6  each;  Gibara,  4;  and 

the  remaining  Provinces,  7. - In  1915  Cuba  exported  121,005,775 

CIGARS,  as  compared  with  123,951,118  in  1914,  or  a  decrease  in 
1915  as  compared  ivith  the  previous  year  of  2,945,343.  Of  these 
cigars  Great  Britain  took  52,004,832;  the  United  States,  38,564,867; 
Denmark,  4,341,035;  Cliile,  2,532,555;  Argentina,  1,504,843;  Hol¬ 
land,  1,338,310;  Egypt,  336,045;  Uruguay,  317,975,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  to  15  other  eountries. - The  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  Rail¬ 

way  has  opened  an  office  in  Habana  at  110  O’Reilly  Street,  in  charge 
of  a  general  agent  and  of  a  commercial  agent. — —A  recent  Executive 
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order  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $15,000  in  the  repair  of  the 

Ruben  Palace  at  Mariel  for  the  use  of  the  NAVAL  ACADEMY. - 

An  Executive  decree  has  just  been  issued  providing  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  STEEL  BRIDGE  over  the  Casas  River  at  Nueva  Gerona, 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  for  the  building  of  a  new  road  which  will  shorten 
the  distance  between  Nueva  Gerona  and  Santa  Barbara  by  about  7 

miles. - ^The  Government  of  Cuba  has  authorized  the  installation 

of  ELECTRIC  hght  and  power  plants  as  follows;  At  Limonar, 
Province  of  Matanzas;  Arriete,  municipality  of  Rodas;  Encrucijada; 
and  in  the  towns  of  Varadero,  Cardenas,  Union  de  Reyes,  and 

Matanzas. - The  Boniato  MANGANESE  MINE,  situated  near  the 

town  of  the  same  name  in  the  Province  of  Santiago,  was  opened  to 
exploitation  in  January,  1915. 


On  December  20,  1915,  President  Juan  I.  Jimenes  promulgated 
the  law  enacted  by  the  National  Congress  on  the  18th  of  that  month 
granting  a  two  years’  extension  of  time  to  CONCESSIONAIRES  OF 
MINES,  cQunting  from  the  date  of  the  respective  concessions,  pro¬ 
vided  the  parties  in  interest  advise  the  department  of  fomento, 
within  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  publication  of  the 
law,  that  it  is  their  desire  to  take  advantage  of  its  provisions.  The 

law  referred  to  repeals  all  other  laws  and  rulings  contrary  to  it. - 

The  city  council  of  Moca  has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $5,000  with  Mrs. 
Eugenia  Guzman  Lara,  to  be  used  for  the  completion  of  the  public 
MARKET  of  the  city  of  Moca.  The  loan  bears  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent  per  month,  interest  and  principal  being  payable  at  the 

rate  of  $500  every  six  months  until  the  debt  is  liquidated. - On 

the  initiative  of  the  President  a  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Con¬ 
gress  establishing  the  following  WHARF  CHARGES  collectible  from 
importers  and  exporters  of  merchandise;  Ten  cents  per  100  kilos  of 
freight,  gross  weight,  imported  or  exported,  regardless  of  whether 
same  passes  or  does  not  pass  over  the  wharf.  An  exception  is  made 
of  molasses,  which  will  pay  5  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight.  For 
the  use  of  State  warehouses,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  five 
days,  a  charge  of  5  cents  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight,  will  be  made 
on  goods  on  deposit  one  month  or  fraction  thereof.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  governing  the* 

enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  collection  of  the  charges. - In  the 

BUDGET  for  1916,  recently  approved  by  the  municipal  council  of 
24392— Bull.  1—16 - 10 
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the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  the  total  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  is 
$200,000,  the  sum  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  amounts  to 
$58,000.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  city  spends  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  its  schools  nearly  30  per  cent  of  its  total 
estimated  receipts.  The  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  contains 
about  20,000  inhabitants  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Kepublic,  will 
receive  during  the  present  year  an  additional  sum  of  $42,000  for 
educational  purposes,  making  a  total  educational  fund  at  its  disposal 
of  $100,000,  or  a  sum  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  its  total  estimated 
expenditures.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  capital  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world  expends  such  a  large  proportion  of  its  revenues  for  the 

cause  of  education. - The  President  has  promulgated  a  law, 

recently  enacted  by  Congress,  authorizing  the  establishment  in 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  on  the  1st  of  the  present  month,  of  a 
PROFESSIONAL  INSTITUTE  having  four  chairs  for  teaching 
law,  four  for  medicine,  three  for  mathematics,  three  for  pharmacy, 

and  three  for  dentistry. - According  to  press  reports  Congress  has 

appropriated  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  two  CUSTOM¬ 
HOUSES,  one  in  the  Federal  Capital  and  one  at  Puerto  Plata. 


The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  granted  a  concession  to  the  UNITED 
STATES  AND  ECUADOR  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  a  corporation  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  establishment  of  a  steamship 
line  to  ply  between  an  Atlantic  coast  port  of  the  United  States, 
preferably  Philadelphia,  via  the  Panama  Canal,  and  Guayaquil,  with 
stops  at  Manta,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  and  other  Ecuadorian  ports, 
the  company  agreeing  to  build  steel  wharves  at  the  aforesaid  Ecua¬ 
dorian  ports.  The  vessels  will  fly  the  Ecuadorian  flag,  must  bo  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  Republic,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  employees  must  be 
Ecuadorians.  The  company  agrees  to  instruct  on  its  vessels  six 
marine  guards,  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  learn¬ 
ing  practical  navigation  and  naval  engineering.  TTie  line  is  to  be 
established,  within  18  months  from  the  date  of  signing  the  contract, 
with  two  first-class  passenger  and  freight  vessels,  which  number  is 
to  be  doubled  within  two  years  and  increased  thereafter  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  traffic.  The  vessels  will  have  a  displace¬ 
ment  capacity  up  to  10,000  ^ons,  and  will  engage  in  a  direct  and  coast¬ 
wise  service,  the  latter  to  begin  when  the  company  has  four  vessels 
in  operation.  The  vessels  are  to  bo  modem,  have  wireless  installa- 
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tions,  and  capable  of  a  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour.  Special  attention 
win  be  given  to  the  transportation  of  cacao,  coffee,  vegetable  ivory, 
oranges,  pineapples,  alligator  pears,  bananas,  and  other  fruits;  the 
vessels  will  also  have  cold-storage  accommodations  for  the  shipment 
of  fresh  meats,  and  suitable  decks  for  the  transportation  of  cattle  and 
other  live  stock.  Warehouses  will  be  erected  by  the  company  and 
wireless  stations  installed  at  Guayaquil  and  other  points  on  the  coast 
of  Ecuador  which  wiU  be  used  for  the  company’s  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  service.  The  company  will  also  erect  such  lighthouses  and 
buoys  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  safety  and  convenience,  and  will 
maintain  in  Guayaquil,  Manta,  Bahia  d^  Caraquez,  Port  Bolivar, 
and'  such  other  places  as  it  may  deem  desirable,  warehouses,  shops, 
and  coaling  stations.  The  company  is  obligated  to  transport  for  the 
Government  for  25  years  five  families  of  American  or  European  colo¬ 
nists,  second  class,  gratis,  on  each  trip  from  the  United  States  to 
Ecuador,  and  to  carry  free  for  10  years  the  machinery  imported  by 
colonists  for  developing  and  increasing  the  stock-raising  industry  of 
the  country,  and  at  half  the  regular  tariff  rates  for  the  succeeding 
10  years.  These  conditions  also  apply  to  such  stock  as  may  be 
imported  by  the  colonists  or  small  farmers  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  concession  exempts  the  company  from  Federal  and  municipal 
taxes  and  from  lighthouse  and  port  dues  during  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
cession,  and  exempts  from  customs  duties  fuel  and  materials  imported 
for  its  own  use.  The  company  wiU  give  special  attention  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  stock-raising  industry  in  the  Republic  and  wiU  con¬ 
struct  a  first-cltiss  abattoir  to  prepare  meat  for  shipment  abroad.  The 
sum  of  1,000,000  sucres  (sucre  =  $0.4867)  is  to  be  invested  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  within  the  first  18  months. - Sr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno, 

formerlyjVice  President  of  the  Republic,  president  of  the  Senate,  and 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  been  elected  PRESIDENT  of  Ecuador 

for  the  term  1916-1920. - During  the  first  half  of  1916  the  port  of 

Manglaralto  exported  57,732  kUos  of  sheUed  and  13,940  of  unsheUed 

VEGETABLE  IVORY  NUTS,  and  12,526[kilos  of  toquilla  straw. - 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  making  October  9  of  each  year  a  national 
holiday  in  honor  of  the  inauguration  of  the  independence  movement 
at  Guayaquil  on  that  day  and  month  in  1820.  The  law  also  author¬ 
izes  the  municipality  of  Guayaquil  to  hold  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  in  commemoration  of  the  independence  movement,  and  to 
establish  a  park  to  be  caUed  “Plaza  del  Centenario  de  Octubre” 
(Park  of  the  October  Centenary).  The  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  has  granted  a  scholarship  to  Dr. 
Luis  Ortega^  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  study  SOCIAL 
SCIENCES  for  two  years  in  New  York  or  Paris. 


President  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  has  promulgated  a  decree  reserv¬ 


ing  to  the  State  exclusive  ownership  in  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  ^ 

and  hydrocarbides  in  general  existing  in  the  subsoil  of  the  lands  ol 
the  Republic.  Piovision  is  made  for  the  exploitation  of  such  deposits 
under  leases  made  by  the  department  of  fomento  to  native  or  nat¬ 
uralized  Guatemalan  citizens.  These  leases  must  be  approved  by  the 
Chief  Executive,  are  not  to  run  for  a  longer  period  than  10  years, 
and  can  only  be  transferred  to  third  parties  with  the  express  cons'ent 

of  the  Government. - At  the  general  election  held  on  the  12th  of 

the  present  month  Gen.  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera  was  unanimously 
reelected  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  for  another  six  years,  his 

new  term  of  office  expiring  on  March  31,  1923. - The  consul  general 

of  Guatemala  in  New  York  has  contracted  with  S.  S.  Jerwan,  of  New 
York  City,  to  take  charge  for  a  period  of  one  year  of  the  AVIATION 
department  of  the  National  Academy  of  Guatemala,  located  in  the 
Federal  Capital.  The  first  monoplane  constructed  in  the  Republic 
was  completed  in  December  last  by  Messrs.  MonteneUi  and  Latour 

under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jerwan. - The  total  annual  exports  of  , 

COFFEE  from  Guatemala  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  140,000,000 
pounds,  80,000,000  pounds  of  which  go  to  the  United  States  and 
60,000,000  to  Europe.  In  the  United  States  San  Francisco  is  the 

largest  port  of  entry  for  this  product. - An  Executive  decree  of 

October  29, 1915,  requires  the  department  of  fomento  to  open  STOCK 
REGISTRATION  books,  keeping  the  records  for  the  male  and 
female  animals  in  separate  registers. - The  Government  of  Guate¬ 
mala  has  ratified  the  contract  made  between  the  department  of  ; 

fomento  and  Novella  &  Hodgsdon  authorizing  the  latter  to  construct 
a  branch  railway  from  Pedrera  plantation  to  the  main  line  of  the 
Guatemalan  Railway  for  the  use  of  the  CEMENT  FACTORY  which 
the  concessionaires  agree  to  establish  at  La  Pedrera  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Federal  Capital.  The  roadbed  of  the  branch  line  will  foUow  the  j 

Chinautla  highway,  which  the  concessionaires  agree  to  macadamize  <| 

and  keep  in  good  repair  along  the  route  of  the  railway.  The  con-  ^ 

cessionaires  are  also  obligated  to  furnish  the  Government  annually 
at  cost  a  quantity  of  stone  from  their  quarries  not  exceeding  6,000 
cubic  meters,  and  such  additional  quantities  at  10  per  cent  above  cost 
as  may  be  desired  for  building,  paving,  and  other  purposes.  The 
contract  is  valid  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  inauguration  of  the  | 

cement  factory  at  La  Pedrera. - An  Executive  decree  of  December  ' 

20,  1915,  provides  for  the  holding  in  the  city  of  Guatemala  of  a 
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NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  of  native  food  products  during  the 
Festival  of  Minerva,  which  commences  on  October  29, 1916.  Exhibits 
of  coffee,  sugar,  cereals,  legumes,  tubers,  fruits,  and  other  products 
will  be  made. 


Gen.  Annulysse  Andr6  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 

Republic  SECRETARY  OF  WAR  AND  MARINE. - The  railway 

management  operating  the  TRAM  AND  RAILWAY  hnes  entitled 
“Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul-de-Sac”  has 
just  published  a  report  showing  that  the  total  receipts  of  these  enter¬ 
prises  during  the  first  half  of  1915  were  $212  gold  and  157,857  gourdes 
(gold  gourde  =  $0.9647),  distributed  as  follows:  Port  au  Prince  tram¬ 
ways,  24,726  gourdes;  Bizoton  to  Carrefour  tramway,  36,835;  Cul-de- 
Sac  railway,  44,453;  Carrefour  to  Legoane  line,  $130  gold  and  51,039 
gourdes;  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  $82  gold  and  804  gourdes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  referred  to  these  lines  carried  1 ,692, 195  kUos  of  freight,  of 

which  1,347,375  kilos  represented  imports  and  344,820  exports. - The 

BUDGET  for  the  fiscal  year  1915-16,  recently  sanctioned  by  Congress 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  fixes  the  expenditures 

at  $3,999,732  and  3,479,821  gourdes  (1  gold  gourde  =  $0.9647). - 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  a  credit  of  3,274,107  gourdes 
and  $262,263  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government  and  the 
SERVICE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiscal 
year  1915-16,  and  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  loan  not 
to  exceed  $2,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  budget  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  such  obligations 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year  as  may  be  outstanding.  The  Executive  is 
also  authorized  to  reduce  the  issue  of  bank  notes  of  8,000,000  gourdes 

paper  to  3,000,000  gourdes  paper. - The  Government  has  granted 

Octave  Brice  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  SOAP  in  the 
city  of  J6remie  for  15  years.  The  concessionaire  agrees  to  build  a 
factory,  equip  it  with  modem  machinery,  and  have  it  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  within  a  period  of  time  not  exceeding  two  years.  Constmction 
materials  and  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  may  be  imported 
free  of  duty.  At  the  expiration  of  15  years  the  concessionaire  may 
renew  the  contract  upon  payment  to  the  Government  of  5  per  cent  of 

the  profits  of  the  business. - The  first  steamer  of  the  RAPOREL 

STEAMSHIP  LINE,  a  company  recently  organized  to  ply  between 
the  United  States  and  Haitian  ports,  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in 
December,  1915.  The  second  steamer  of  this  fine  cleared  from  the 
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same  port  on  January  25  last,  and  it  is  imderstood  that  a  regular 
fortnightly  service  will  be  maintained  by  this  company  between 
Philadelphia  and  Haitian  ports.  M.  Raphel  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  line, 
have  opened  a  branch  house  in  Port  au  Prince,  under  the  management 
of  Victor  Gentil,  vice  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  that 

city. - Press  reports  state  that  a  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  OF 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  was  recently  organized  at  Port  au  Prince 

under  the  presidency  of  J.  N.  L6ger. - An  ACADEMY  OF  FINE 

ARTS  was  opened  in  the  Federal  Capital  on  January  10,  1915. - 

A  syndicate  of  the  SUGAR  CANE  cultivators  of  Plaine  du  Cul-de-Sac 
has  been  formed  with  the  object  of  interesting  the  cane  growers  of 
the  country  in  better  methods  of  cultivation  and  in  the  development 
of  the  sugar-cane  industry  of  the  Republic. 


A  recent  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  construction  of  the 
COMAYAGUA  HIGHWAY,  which  is  planned  to  extend  from 
Tegucigalpa  to  Lake  Yojoa,  connects  with  the  public  roads  to  Potre- 
rillos  and  Ulua,  and  the  national  railway  system  of  the  Atlantic 
coast^  region,  is  a  little  over  the  equivalent  of  $300,000  American 
gold.  This  highway,  which  could  probably  be  easily  completed 
within  two  years,  would  be  of  great  commercial  advantage  to  the 
nation  and  would  open  up  a  large  section  of  |territory  which  has 
hitherto  remained  undeveloped  principally  because  of  inadequate 
transportation  facilities.  Lake  Yojoa  is  situated  injthe  western  part 
of  Honduras  between  the  Departments  of  Comayagua  and  Santa 
Barbara  and  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  Republic.  It 
has  a  length  of  about  25  miles,  is  3  to  8  miles  broad,  and  is  closely 
surrounded  by  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountain  range.  The  surface  of  the 

lake  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. - A  number  of 

prominent  capitalists  of  the  city  of  Juticalpa,  in  cooperation  with  the 
departmental  governor  of  that  Commonwealth,  have  decided  to 
establish  an  AGRICULTURAL  BANK  in  that  city.  While  this 
institution  proposes  to  do  a  general  banking  business,  it  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising 
in  that  vicinity,  will  lend  money  at  reasonable  rates  to  agriculturists 
who  may  be  in  need  of  same  for  use  in  producing  and  marketing 

their  products  ot  for  developing  their  plantations. - Gen.  Herbert 

O.JJeflfries  has  petitioned  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  permission 
to  equip'and  operate  one  or  more  PACKING  AND  REFRIGERAT¬ 
ING  PLANTS  in  the  Departments  of  Colon,  Atlantida,  and  Cortes. 
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It  is  claimed  that  if  this  industry  is  established  in  this  part  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  a  great  impetus  will  be  given  to  stock  raising,  since  thousands 
of  heads  of  cattle  annually  will  be  required  for  the  use  of  these  plants. 
The  petitioner  also  asks  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  153,000  hectares 

of  land  for  a  term  of  18  years  to  be  utilized  for  stock  raising. - The 

school  at  Marcala,  established  by  Antonio  Contreras,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  STRAW  HATS,  is  meeting  with  great  success.  Some  of 
the  pupUs  enrolled  have  shown  great  skill,  and  a  number  of  Panama 

hats  of  fine  quality  have  been  turned  out  by  them. - The  daily 

newspaper  published  in  Tegucigalpa,  entitled  “El  Nuevo  Tiempo,” 
has  established  a  GENERAL  AGENCY  at  101  Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris, 
France,  where  it  maintains  its  paper  on  file  and  offers  to  supply 
information  to  Honduran  and  other  Latin  American  travelers  who 
may  visit  the  Continent. - A  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSO¬ 

CIATION,  under  the  name  of  “Sociedad  Constructora  Hondurefla,” 
has  been  organized  in  Tegucigalpa  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $600,000 
silver  (silver  dollar  =  $0.4841  United  States).  The  association  pro¬ 
poses  to  erect  100  or  more  houses  in  the  Federal  Capital  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  12  buildings  per  annum.  The  society  is  incorporated 
for  a  period  of  25  years,  with  authority  to  form  branch  organizations 
in  the  principal  industrial  centers  of  the  Republic. 


A  ruling  of  the  department  of  fomento  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  requires  official  communications  relating  to  the  PETROLEUM 
industry  to  be  written  in  Spanish  and  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
in  expressing  weights  and  measures.  Signs,  notices,  and  information 
concerning  the  management  and  operation  of  petroleum  companies 

must  also  be  in  Spanish. - The  treasury  department  has  issuetl  a 

circular  granting  one  month’s  time  from  January  1,  1916,  in  which  to 
pay  back  TAXES  ON  MINING  PROPERTY.  Failure  to  make 
payment  within  the  term  specified  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  title  and 

cause  the  property  to  revert  to  the  Government. - In  1915  the 

exports  of  CRUDE  MINERAL  OIL  from  Tampico,  State  of  Tamau- 
lipas,  to  United  States  ports  aggregated  10,218,788  barrels,  as 
compared  with  11,746,371  barrels  in  1914.  The  Atlantic  Refining 
Co.  is  reported  to  have  contracted  for  1,750,000  barrels  of  Mexican 
crude  oil  to  be  delivered  during  the  present  year  by  the  Mexican 

Petroleum  Co. - Press  reports  state  that  the  Galveston  Fruit  & 

Trading  Co.  has  purchased  two  STEAMERS  to  ply  exclusively 
between  Tampico  and  Veracruz. - The  first  WOMEN’S  CONGRESS 
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ever  held  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  met  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  in 
January,  1916,  with  700  delegates  in  attendance.  Papers  were  read 
and  discussions  carried  on  concerning  education,  sociologic  problems, 

and  the  arts  and  industries  suited  to  the  employment  of  women. - 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  issued  a  decree,  effective  on  and  after 
January  20,  1916,  and  until  further  notice,  which  exempts  importers 
from  the  payment  of  20  per  cent  of  the  duties  in  Mexican  gold,  and 
permits  the  IMPORTATION  OF  BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  as  well  as 
many  articles  of  clothing  and  fabrics  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  upon  the  payment  of  25  per  cent  of  the  regular  tariff 

duties. - ^The  owners  of  the  PANUCO  MINES,  near  Monclova, 

State  of  Coahuila,  have  repaired  the  railway  leading  to  their  prop¬ 
erties,  and  propose,  within  a  short  time,  to  employ  a  large  force 

in  theextraction  and  smelting  of  ores. - ^The  Ward  Line  has  arranged 

for  a  FORTNIGHTLY  SERVICE  between  New  York  and  the  ports 
of  Tampico,  Veracruz,  and  Progreso,  instead  of  the  monthly  sailings 

which  have  existed  for  some  time. - The  State  of  Yucatan  has 

established  a  school  for  teaching  theoretical  and  practical  SURVEY¬ 
ING  in  connection  with  the  land  department  of  that  Commonwealth. 

The  school  opened  with  an  attendance  of  about  50  pupils. - The 

Government  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has  placed  100,000  pesos 
at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  SIERRA  RAILWAY 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  that  line  from  the  city  of  Saltillo 

to  Sierra. - A  plan  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  governor 

of  Yucatan  for  the  establishment  of  a  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
in  the  city  of  Merida,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mexican  artist, 

Jos6  del  Pozo. - The  PEDAGOGIC  CONGRESS  of  the  State  of 

Coahuila  began  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  Saltillo  on  January  5  last. 


NICARAGUA 


The  Wawashan  SUGAR  FACTORY,  situated  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name  near  Bluefields,  is  a  newly  formed  corporation  composed 
entirely  of  Chinese  stockholders.  The  capital  of  the  company  is 
$20,000,  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $20  each.  The  management 
employes  30  laborers  in  the  cultivation  ol  sugar  cane,  and  has  recently 
placed  orders  in  the  United  States  for  machinery  for  the  installation 
of  a  sugar  factory.  According  to  newspaper  reports  one  of  these 
orders,  amounting  to  $7,800,  was  placed  in  New  Orleans.  The  sugar 
factory  which  is  being  installed  will  produce  75  sacks  of  sugar  per 
day,  and  is  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  March  next.  Persons  con¬ 
nected  with  this  enterprise  state  that  they  will  be  able  to  produce 
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sugar  of  a  quality  equal  to  if  not  better  than  that  sold  in  the  markets 
of  the  Republic  at  the  present  time  and  at  a  considerable  reduction 
in  price.  The  company  has  employed  James  Reid,  an  American 
engineer,  as  technical  manager  of  the  plant.  Most  of  the  sugar  pro¬ 
duced  in  Nicaragua  is  consumed  in  the  country.  Some,  however,  is 
exported  to  Central  America  and  small  quantities  to  other  countries. 
These  exports  in  1912  consisted  of  356,980  kilos,  valued  at  $25,918; 
in  1913,  497,217  kilos,  worth  $31,805;  and  in  1914  to  709,246  kilos, 
valued  at  $47,348. - Press  reports  state  that  the  Anderson  RAIL¬ 

WAY  PROPOS.4X(  for  building  a  railroad  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 

the  Republic  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. - 

The  Veta  Louise,  a  63-ton  schooner,  cleared  from  Corn  Island  in 
December  last  with  a  cargo  of  100,000  COCONUTS,  consigned  to 

Colon,  Panama. - Julio  Serrano  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  at 

Barcelona,  Spain. - The  Supreme  Court  of  Nicaragua  has  chosen 

Dr.  Alfonso  Sol6rzano  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  and  Dr.  Santos  Flores  rank¬ 
ing  associate  justice  ot  that  tribunal. - C.  Colomer,  of  Bluefields, 

has  arranged  to  start  a  cattle  ranch  at  Bayamena,  in  the  Pispis  dis¬ 
trict,  commencing  operations  with  2,000  head  of  stock.  This  gentle¬ 
man  will  also  exploit  the  Zeledon  sugar  estate,  the  production  of 
which  during  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  3,000  sacks.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  authorities  have  been  petitioned  by  the  management  of  this  estate 
to  allow  the  establishment  of  a  distillery  thereon  so  as  to  distil  such 
of  the  by-products  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  as  are  suit¬ 
able  for  that  purpose. - According  to  press  reports  the  authorities  in 

Managua  have  ruled  that  the  DRUG  LAW,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
patent  medicines  and  harmless  nostrums,  is  inoperative  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  coast.  The  compounding  of  drugs  and  the  sale  of  medicines, 
pills,  or  tablets,  except  in  original  packages,  is,  it  is  understood,  pro¬ 
hibited. 


According  to  the  Panama  press  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations 
of  that  Republic  and  the  consul  general  of  Argentina  in  Panama 
signed,  on  January  11  last,  a  POSTAL  CONVENTION  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  establishment  at  an  early  date  of  a 

parcel-post  service  between  the  two  countries. - President  Belisario 

Porras  has  appointed  GOVERNORS  of  the  following  Provinces: 
Bocas  del  Toro,  Code,  Colon,  Chiriqui,  Herreraj  Los  Santos,  Panama, 

and  Varaguas. - A  recent  Executive  decree  declares  that,  on  and 

after  January  1,  1916,  the  part  of  the  beach  of  the  ISLAND  OF 
TABOGA  which  extends  to  the  south  of  Hatillo  Cove  and  to  the 
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north  and  west  of  Alcahueta  rock,  including  the  El  Morro  Islet, 
shall  be  considered  territory  necessary  for  the  uses  of  navigation  and 
for  the  construction  of  dockyards,  dry  docks,  wharves,  and  other 
Government  works.  This  limits  the  beach  belonging  to  the  munici¬ 
pality  of  Taboga  to  the  strip  in  front  of  the  town. - The  rules  and 

regulations  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and  licenses  on  the  DISTILLA¬ 
TION,  REFINING,  AND  SALE  OF  LIQUORS  provide  for  the 
employment  by  the  treasury  department  of  three  inspectors  to  take 

general  charge  of  this  work  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic, - The 

‘  ‘  Diario  of  Panama  ”  has  just  published  the  conditions  of  the  FLOR  AL 
CONTEST  which  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Panama  from  the  21st 
to  the  23d  of  April,  1916,  in  honor  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  death 
of  Cervantes.  Three  subjects  form  the  basis  of  the  literary  contest 
connected  with  this  celebration,  namely,  (1)  a  poem,  (2)  a  composi¬ 
tion  on  Quijote  as  a  bond  of  union  between  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  and  (3)  an  essay  on  the  influence  of  Spanish  in  maintaining 
the  national  independence  of  the  Nation.  Any  person  residing  in 
the  Republic  is  entitled  to  enter  the  contest,  but  will  not  be  allowed 
to  submit  more  than  one  paper  on  any  one  subject.  The  following 
prizes  wUl  be  awarded:  For  the  poem  a  natural  flower  and  a  gold 
medal  for  the  first  prize  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  second.  The 
first  prize  for  each  of  the  other  subjects  will  consist  of  a  gold  medal 
and  the  second  prize  of  a  silver  medal.  The  papers  prepared  in 

Spanish  must  be  submitted  before  March  20,  1916. - Unofficial 

advices  state  that  the  PETROLEUM  Products  Co.,  of  the  United 
States,  will  engage  on  a  large  scale  in  the  sale  of  its  products  in  the 
Latin  American  countries,  and  with  this  end  in  view  will  establish 
agencies  jin  a  number  of  the  Republics  and  will  erect  storage 
tanks  and  warehouses  on  the  Isthmus  and  at  other  distributing 
centers.  The  company  proposes  to  invest  $1,000,000  in  Panama 

and  Colon  and  $4,000,000  in  other  Latin  American  countries. - 

The  LEASE  of  a  portion  of  the  beach  on  the  island  of  Taboga  which 
the  Government  made  with  Pinel  Bros.,  has  been  extended  for  five 

years. - A  decree  of  December  28,  1915,  treats  of  the  duties  of 

PHYSICIANS  and  regulates  the  practice  of  their  profession. 


The  Congress  of  Paraguay  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  city 
of  Asuncion  to  issue  PAVING  BONDS  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000 
gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648),  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
in  paving  the  streets  of  the  Federal  Capital.  These  bonds  will  bear 
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interest,  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  an  accumulative 
amortization  fund  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  is  provided  for  their  pay¬ 
ment,  which  fund,  if  deemed  expedient,  may  be  increased  by  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities.  The  ultimate  cost  of  paving  the  streets  will  be  appor¬ 
tioned  and  collected  from  the  property  owners  benefited,  and  special 
taxes  will  be  levied  for  this  purpose  at  so  much  a  lineal  meter.  Dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  paving  materials  may  be  utilized  at  the  option  of  the 
municipal  authorities.  If  granite  is  used  the  duration  of  the  pavement 
is  estimated  at  30  years,  if  asphalt  15  years,  and  if  wooden  blocks 
12  years.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  issue  rules 
and  regiilations  governing  the  placing  of  the  bonds,  the  work  of 

construction,  and  all  details  relating  thereto. - According  to  the 

Statistical  Annual  (Anuario  Estadistico)  of  Paraguay,  just  published 
in  Asuncion,  during  the  10  years  from  1905  to  1914,  inclusive,  the 
BIRTHS  registered  in  the  Repubhc  numbered  161,852,  of  which 
83,873  were  males  and  77,979  were  females,  or  a  proportion  of  51.9 
per  cent  males  and  48.1  per  cent  females.  The  deaths  during  the 
period  referred  to  numbered  70,178,  of  which  33,667  were  males  and 
36,51 1  were  females,  or,  stated  in  percentages,  the  deaths  of  the  males 
were  48  per  cent  and  that  of  the  females  52  per  cent.  These  figures 
show  that  in  Paraguay  during  the  last  10  years  more  men  than  women 

were  born  and  fewer  men  than  women  died. - The  municipal 

authorities  in  Asxmcion  have  appointed  a  commission  to  revise  the 
NAMES  OF  THE  STREETS  of  the  Federal  Capital.  It  is  understood 
that  the  commission  is  in  favor  of  using  patriotic  and  historic  names 

for  that  purpose. - ^A  recent  message  of  President  Eduardo  Schaerer 

to  the  National  Congress  recommends  larger  appropriations  for 
HOSPITALS,  insane  asylums,  and  orphanages,  as  well  as  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  hospitals  in  Villarrica,  Concepcion,  and  Pilar. - Steps 

have  been  taken  by  the  city  council  of  Asuncion  to  plant  SHADE 
TREES  along  the  streets  of  the  Federal  Capital  as  well  as  along  the 
principal  highways  leading  out  of  the  city.  Avenida  Colombia  is  one 
of  the  first  thoroughfares  on  which  the  trees  will  be  systematically  set 

out. - During  the  past  year  a  large  increase  has  been  noted  in  the 

imports  of  Argentine  WINES.  These  wines  come  principally  from 
Mendoza,  are  of  good  quahty,  and  are  rapidly  growing  in  favor  in 
Paraguay.  This  trade  is  being  stimulated  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  importing  European  wines,  and  it  is  believed  that  after  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Mendoza  wines  will  have  such  a  hold  upon  the  country 
that  they  can  not  be  easily  displaced  by  importations  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent. - The  Paraguay  Cattle  Co.,  of  Asuncion,  has  compiled  sta¬ 

tistics  showing  that  there  are  in  the  Repubhc  at  the  present  time 
about  5,000,000  head  of  HORNED  CATTLE,  and  that  the  increase 
is  about  20  per  cent  per  annum. 


An  Executive  decree  of  November  10,  1915,  requires  PERUVIAN 
CONSULS  abroad  to  attest,  or  otherwise  validate,  at  any  business 
hour  before  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  documents  brought  to  them*  for 
legalization.  The  additional  work  imposed  upon  consuls  in  com¬ 
plying  with  the  provisions  of  this  decree  does  not  entitle  them  to 
extra  compensation  either  from  the  Peruvian  Government  or  from 
individuals.  Information  which  merchants  or  private  persons 
request  of  consuls  concerning  matters  under  their  jurisdiction  must 
be  attended  to  gratuitously  and  without  delay,  and  consuls  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  charging  any  fee  whatsoever  for  their 
services.  It  is  understood  that  business  hours  in  places  where 
consuls  are  located  are  such  as,  according  to  custom,  are  set  aside  for 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business,  but  in  no  case  shall  they  be 

less  than  seven  hours  a  day. - ^A  special  session  of  the  Peruvian 

Congress  was  called  on  December  1 1  last  to  consider  the  GENERAL 
BUDGET  for  1916,  the  departmental  budgets,  inheritance  and  stamp 
taxes,  the  tariff,  consular  invoices,  and  the  proposed  bill  for  amending 

the  electoral  law. - On  December  31, 1915,  according  to  a  report  of 

the  department  of  finance,  the  total  DEBT  of  Peru  was  £8,589,679. 

- The  official  newspaper  of  Peru  of  November  16,  1915,  contains 

tlie  full  text  of  the  MINING  TAX  law,  as  well  as  the  decree  regulating 

the  same  issued  by  the  President  on  November  15,  1915. - A  law 

of  December  11,  1915,  provides  for  the  MINTAGE  OF  SILVER 
COIN  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  200,000  soles  (sol  =  $0,486)  per 
month  until  the  demand  for  this  coin  is  supplied.  The  coins  will  be 
made  in  denominations  of  1,  one-half,  one-fifth,  one-tenth,  and  one- 
twentieth  sol  and  in  such  proportion  as  the  President  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  may  deem  expedient. - In  accordance  with  a  recent  Execu¬ 

tive  decree  exports  of  INDIAN  CORN,  beans,  and  all  kinds  of 
legumes  may  be  made  direct  through  the  customhouses  without  a 
special  permit  from  the  Government.  The  exportation  of  vicufia 

skins  is,  however,  for  the  present  prohibited. - The  representatives 

of  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Uruguay  signed  on  December  5  last 
an  adreferendum  TREATY  OF  PEACE  and  arbitration  for  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  respective  Congresses  of  these  nations. - A  POSTAL 

MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  was  made  between  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Peru  and  Bohvia  on  December  20,  1915. - The  President 

has  promulgated  a  law  providing  for  the  erection  in  Lima  of  a 

MONUMENT  to  Francisco  Pizarro,  the  Spanish  conqueror. - The 

CUSTOMS  REVENUES  collected  at  Callao  in  1915  amounted  to 
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£540,840. - During  the  past  year  the  PERUVIAN  MINT  issued 

gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins,  respectively,  to  the  value  of  £92,987, 

2,011,160  soles,  280,208  centavos. - Congress  has  authorized  the 

departmental  board  of  Lima  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  £3,700  to  be  used 
in  providing  WATERWORKS  AND  SEWERS  for  Barranca,  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  Federal  Capital. 


During  the  latter  part  of  November,  1915,  a  society  was  organized 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  with  the  object  of  making  geologic, 
archeologic,  ethnographic,  and  linguistic  investigations  concerning 
the  Republic,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  from 
which  to  prepare  complete  MAPS  of  Salvador  covering  these  sub¬ 
jects.  The  official  name  of  the  organization  is  Sociedad  de  Estudios 
Americanistas  de  El  Salvador  (Society  of  American  Studies  of  Sal¬ 
vador).  The  officers  of  the  society  are:  Santiago  I.  Barberena, 

director;  Atilio  Peccorini,  secretary;  and  Jorge  Lard6,  treasurer. - 

According  to  press  reports  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Governments  of  Salvador  and  Guatemala  for  the  establishment  at 
an  early  date  of  an  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE 
for  mails,  passengers,  and  freight  between  Santa  Ana,  Salvador,  and 
Zacapa,  Guatemala,  which  is  in  direct  raU  conuuunication  with  the 
city  of  Guatemala  and  Port  Barrios  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
believed  that  the  operation  of  this  line  will  greatly  increase  the  over¬ 
land  commerce  between  the  two  countries  through  which  the  line 
passes,  and  wiD  be  of  great  convenience  and  effect  a  considerable  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  use  it. - A  recent  Executive 

decree  establishes  a  BOARD  OF  SANITATION  AND  ADORN¬ 
MENT  (Junta  de  Saneamiento  y  Ornato)  for  the  port  of  La  Libertad, 
composed  of  the  administrator  of  the  customhouse,  the  commandant 
of  the  port,  the  mayor,  a  legal  adviser  and  a  treasurer  whose  duties 
are  to  effect  in  the  order  named,  if  possible,  the  following  works: 
(1)  Drain  the  swamps  in  and  near  the  town,  (2)  supply  the  city  with 
potable  water,  (3)  pave  and  maintain  the  streets  in  a  clean  condition, 
(4)  construct  a  pier  at  the  beach,  and  (5)  do  such  othef  things  as  the 
embellishment  of  the  city  may  require.  The  board  will  have  at  its 
disposal  the  following  funds:  The  proportion  of  the  Federal  reve¬ 
nues  collected  for  the  sanitation  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic  set 
aside  for  the  port  of  La  Libertad  and  6,000  pesos  from  the  export 

taxes  on  coffee. - Since  the  middle  of  December,  1915,  trains  have 

been  running  between  San  Nicolas,  Lempa,  and  Zacatecoluca, 
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thereby  establishing  direct  RAILWAY^COMAIUNICATION  between 

these  cities  and  the  port  of  La  Union. - On  December  25  last  the 

MUNICIPAL  PALACE  at  Chalatenango  was  inaugurated  with 
appropriate  ceremonies. - A  COAL  MINE,  which  has  the  appear¬ 

ance  of  a  large  and  rich  deposit,  has  been  discovered  on  the  Santa 

Lucia  plantation,  jurisdiction  of  Sensutepeque. - A  recent  decree 

of  the  treasury  department  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  permits 
the  importation  of  WOODS,  in  the  rough,  dressed,  or  in  any  other 
form,  upon  the  payment  of  50  centavos  per  thousand  feet  for  cus¬ 
toms  expenses. 


URUGUAY 


A  decree  of  the  department  of  finance  authorizes  the  customhouses 
of  the  Republic  to  permit  FINE  STOCK,  shipped  to  neighboring 
countries  for  exhibit,  to  leave  the  country  without  the  payment  of 
duties,  provided  a  guarantee  is  given  the  Government  that  the  stock 
will  be  returned  to  Uruguay  within  a  period  of  three  months.  The 
object  of  the  decree  is  to  facilitate  the  exhibition  of  Uruguayan  live 
stock,  especially  in  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic.  Uruguayan 
blooded  stock  is  of  such  excellent  quality  and  so  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  it  has  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  exhibits  of 
this  stock  in  near-by  countries  have  invariably  been  productive  of 
sales. - ^The  adreferendum  contract  entered  into  by  the  Govern¬ 

ment  of  Uruguay  with  the  Ulen  Contracting  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for 
providing  the  cities  of  Salto,  Paysandu,  and  Mercedes  with  WATER¬ 
WORKS  AND  DRAINAGE  amoimts,  in  round  numbers,  to  4,700,000 
pesos  (peso  =  $1.0342).  Payments  will  be  made  in  6  per  cent  sani¬ 
tary  bonds  at  96.5  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value.  These  bonds  are 
to  be  considered  a  part  of  the  public  debt  and  are  payable  out  of 
taxes  to  be  levied  on  real  property  of  the  municipalities  referred  to. 
The  contract  price  for  the  use  of  water  in  these  cities  is  not  to  exceed 
15 'centavos  per  1,000  cubic  meters.  The  amount  of  the  sanitary 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Government  is  limited  to  5,149,800  pesos, 

or  the  equivalent  of  5,000,000  pesos  in  cash. - ^According  to  press 

reports,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  has  contracted  a  LOAN  of 
625,000  pesos  with  the  Montevideo  branch  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Six  per  cent  treasury  bills,  redeemable  within 
six  months,  were  given  as  security.  As  the  amount  of  the  loan  was 
less  than  1,000,000  pesos,  no  special  legislative  authorization  by 
Congress  was  necessary  to  enable  the  authorities  to  negotiate  the 
loan. - ^The  Government  has  introduced  a  bill  into  Congress  for- 
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bidding  the  sale  of  ADULTERATED  FOODS  and  beverages,  and 
prohibiting  the  use  of  deleterious  substances  in  their  manufacture. 
Violations  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  requires  the  sanction 
of  Congress  before  becoming  a  law,  are  punishable  with  fines  of  from 
50  to  500  pesos. - In  accordance  with  a  report  of  the  labor  com¬ 

mittee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  biU  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Uruguayan  Congress  providing,  in  substance,  that  every  public 
or  private  workman  or  employee  shall  enjoy  one  DAY  OF  COM¬ 
PLETE  REST  in  each  period  of  six  days,  exempting,  however, 
offices  or  establishments  which  suspend  work  for  one  entire  day  in 

each  period  of  six  days. - Dr.  Juan  Carlos  Blanco,  ex-minister  of 

public  works  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay,  has  been  appointed 

MINISTER  TO  FRANCE. - ^The  STOCK  CENSUS  of  Uruguay, 

which  was  to  have  been  taken  in  December  last,  has  been  postponed 

until  February  1,  1916. - ^The  beautiful  white  and  variegated 

NATIVE  MARBLES  of  Uruguay  are  to  be  exclusively  used,  when¬ 
ever  marble  is  required,  in  the  construction  of  the  legislative  palace 
in  Montevideo. 


An  Executive  decree  of  December  11,  1915,  proscribes  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  must  be  observed  in  the  OPERATION  OF 

RAILWAYS  in  Venezuela. - ^According  to  statistics  published  by 

the  department  of  fomento,  the  population  of  Venezuela  on  June  30, 
1915,  was  2,816,484  inhabitants,  136,238  of  whom  resided  in  the 

Federal  District. - DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  for  the  first 

half  of  1915  show  39,598  births  and  28,742  deaths,  or  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  of  10,856.  The  number  of  marriages  during  the 
same  period  was  3,593.  The  total  increase  in  population  during  the 

six  months  in  question  was  11,168. - A  ruling  of  the  department 

of  fomento  requires  a  payment  by  the  concessionaire  of  600  bolivares 
(1  bolivar  =  $0,193)  for  issuing  and  registering  each  permit  for  the 
exploitation  of  MANGROVE  FORESTS  (Mangle)  over  an  area  of 
1,250  hectares. - During  the  latter  part  of  December,  1915,  a  meet¬ 

ing  of  STOCKGROWERS  was  held  in  Barcelona,  capital  of  the  State 
of  Anzoategui,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  bulls  and  other  breeding  stock  to  be  used  to  improve  the  cattle 

of  that  State. - A  company  was  recently  organized  at  Yuruary, 

State  of  Bolivar,  to  establish  an  AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  in  that 
municipality.  The  necessary  capital  was  subscribed  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  to  order  the  machines  from  abroad,  probably  from  the 
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United  States. - A  recent  Executive  decree  establishes  a  SCHOOL 

OF  MEDICINE  in  Caracas,  to  take  the  place  of  the  School  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Medicine  authorized  under  a  decree  of  April  3,  1915. - 

According  to  newspaper  reports  the  Spanish-Venezuelan  Co,,  which 
has  just  been  organized  in  Spain  for  the  manufacture  of  TEXTILES 
in  the  port  of  Altagracia,  State  of  Zulia,  has  seven  large  buildings 
under  construction,  four  of  which  will  be  completed  within  a  few 
months.  The  company  then  proposes  to  commence  operations.  It 
is  the  intention  of  this  company  to  bring  into  the  country  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  Spanish  families  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  These  families  will  teach  the  natives 
modem  methods  of  cotton  cultivation  as  well  as  the  art  of  manufac¬ 
turing  cotton  fabrics.  The  company  expects  to  employ  about  500 
Venezuelans  in  its  factories.  Native  cotton  will  be  used  in  the 

manufacture  of  the  textiles  produced  by  the  company. - An 

Executive  decree  of  December  19  last  changes  the  name  of  the 
Venezuelan  WARSHIP  Zumhador  to  Jose  Felix  Rivas  in  honor  of  the 
Venezuelan  hero  and  patriot  of  that  name.  The  warship  Julia  has 
been  renamed  Salias  in  honor  of  the  Salias  brothers,  who  so  nobly 
shed  their  blood  for  the  independence  and  liberty  of  their  coun¬ 
try. - A  monthly  MAGAZINE  entitled  “Multicolor”  was  estab¬ 

lished  in  Caracas  in  December  last.  The  new  publication  will  treat 
of  commerce,  domestic  affairs,  society,  science,  and  national  litera¬ 
ture. - The  governor  of  the  State  of  Portuguesa  has  been  author¬ 

ized  by  the  department  of  fomento  to  build  an  official  TELEPHONE 
LINE,  75  kilometers  long,  between  Auraura  and  Agua  Blanca. 


